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Force of Public Opinion. 
C_—, 


T is becoming more and more 
that the 
the perils of 


obvious popular 
awakening to 
corrupt political domination 
which manifested itself so 
significantly in the elections 
of last November has not yet 
spent its force. It too often 

happens that the people, rous- 

ed to action by exceptional 
conditions, fancy that they have done their whole duty in 
giving one positive and decisive rebuke to the vicious 
forces, and not infrequently fall back, after such an asser- 
tion of their power, into a complacent apathy which pres- 
ently invites more audacious assault from these very forces. 
That the fact has been otherwise in our recent political 
history must be accepted as indicating the unusual inten- 
sity and extraordinary earnestness of the popular feeling as 
to the evils which menace popular government and the 
social order. This feeling has manifested itself with espe- 
cial emphasis in the spring elections in nearly all the 
Northern States. In New York and New Jersey, where 
infamous partisan autocracies have so long defied the 
popular will, resorting to every possible atrocity in fur- 
therance of their nefarious ends, these elections have shown 
uniform gains for the Republicans, the better class of 
Democrats in large numbers breaking away from party 
lines in the interest of clean politics and good govern- 
ment. In other States, suffering from like conditions, the 
same tendency is shown in the election returns. The force 
of the awakened public sentiment is seen, also, most strik- 
ingly, in the conviction and punishment of debauchers of 
the ballot-box and conspirators against the rights of the 
people. Men like McKane have imagined themselves to 
be impregnably intrenched against attack; they were 
unable to conceive that the people, who had so long ac- 
quiesced in their brazen and malign supremacy, would 
ever rise to an appreciation of their own power and use it 
for their deliverance, or that courts and juries could be 
found bold enough to vindicate the authority of the law. 
They have discovered their mistake. In every case in 
which these arrogant lords of misrule have been brought 
to trial, conviction has been had. Neither the prodigal ex- 
penditure of money nor the 
cabals—none of the ordinarily successful expedients of 
The 
same statement applies to the common ballot-box manip- 
chiefs, 
wno have for years rioted in fraudulent control of 
elections; in 
their crimes or upon conviction, the offenders have been 
brought to book. 
pily begun under pressure of a sound pubiic 


machinations of political 
bossism—have availed to stay the course of justice. 


ulators, the underlings of Tammany and other 
our 
every instance, either upon confession of 
And the work of purification, so hap- 
sentiment, 
still goes on with unabated vigor and persistency of pur- 
pose, Sooner or later even the worst and most callous of 
the wretches who have flourished and fattened upon their 
the 


good citizenship, will come to understand that there is a 


crimes against ballot and their conspiracies against 
civic virtue which is stronger than all the potencies of 
evil, and that, however inert it may seem to be at times, 
it is, when once aroused to a consciousness of its strength, 
at once pitiless and irresistible. 


The Future of Brazil. 


Tae collapse of the Brazilian insurrection, after a per- 
sistent struggle of six or seven months, probably assures 
an era of peace and stability to that troubled republic. The 
revolt had its origin in personal resentments and ambi- 
tions, and was wholly without ‘ustification in consider- 
ations of public policy, but it has seriously affected the 
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national prosperity and offered an opportunity for intrigue 
and conspiracy on the part of the friends of monarchy 
within and without, and.was thus a menace to the prin- 
The atti- 


‘ude of our government during the controversy has been 


ciple of popular government on this continent. 


in every way commendable; while preserving absolute 
neutrality, there has been no doubt at all as to our sym- 
pathy with the republic, and this fact has no doubt had a 
other’ Powers which have never 


deterrent influence upon 


regarded the new régime with favor. Now that a civilian 
has been elected to the presidency, and all ground for 
clamor against militarism is removed, and the navy is no 
longer a distu’>ing element, there is no reason why the 
people of Brazil may not work out satisfactorily the prob- 


lems of government and progress which confront. them. 


Exploration for Profit. 


- IME was, and not so very 
I long ago, cither, when 
those who went on jour- 

neys of discovery were 

bent on the 


faith, 


spreading 
on conquest, or on 
trade. Often the motive 
was a combination of all 
three. To-day a large 

proportion of those who 

go spying out new lands 
do so for the single purpose of telling the stay-at-homes 
of strange regions and the strange people who inhabit 
them now, or who have left interesting records of the 
civilizations of the distant past; and in almost every in- 
stance these explorers of the new school have won both 
fame and fortune. 

The scholarly and indefatigable Le Plongeon’s work in 
Central America, indeed, dissipated his fortune and failed 
to bring the money return for which he hoped, but it may 
be that Le Plongeon’s financial failure came because he 
was not skillful in telling his story. At all events, he who 
would make exploration profitable must not only be able 
to find new things, but to tell of them in an interesting 
way. 

Stanley’s expedition in search of Livingstone was the 
first journey undertaken by the explorer solely for the 
news there was in it. It was a remarkable success. It 
increased the prestige of the newspaper by which he was 
employed, and made him one of the notable men of the 
earth. Long before Stanley, however, a modest young 
man started out, with but one companion, on an expedition 
of quite as great personal danger, through unknown 
This was the late 
Francis Parkman, and the result of his journey was em- 
bodied in his intensely interesting book, ‘‘The Oregon 
Trail.” No modern woman 
both fame end money in so short atime as Mrs. French- 
Sheldon, who, unattended by any of her color but her 
maids, dared to penetrate hitherto untrodden African 
wilds. Theodore Childs, who lost his life in Persia, was 


regions and among unknown peoples. 


has succeeded in winning 


on an expedition the sole purpose of which was the publi- 
With Dr. Kane and Dr. Hayes, 
the Arctic explorers, publication was an important, if not 
the chief, object. Peary, who is now in the North, made 
encugh money on the platform and by publication, after 
his first expedition, to enable him to undertake the pres- 
The 
chief purpose of Nansen, also now in the Aretice zone, 
seems fo be to tell the world the story of what he finds. 


cation of his discoveries. 


ent one without asking financial aid from anybody. 


The expedition of Walter Wellman, who will leave Spitz- 
bergen on a journey by sleds over the ice-floes in the direc- 
tion of the North Pole about May Ist, is avowedly that he 
may publish in the newspapers accounts of his adventures 
and discoveries in Arctie regions. 

Although many of the greatest geographical secrets of 
the earth have already been found out, a great portion 
Much of 
Asia is unknown. There are as yet great unvisited terri- 
Africa, in South 
the northern part of North America, 


of its surface is still unexplored. the interior of 


tories in Australia, in America, and in 
With so many at- 
tacking the North Pole region at the same time, it is like ly 
that 


Antarctic zone has as vet hardly been approached, 


the vast 
The 


daring soul, who knows how to tell a story well, may for 


its chief features will soon be known. but 


many years to come find in exploration opportunities for 


success greater than could be obtained in any other way. 


A Question of Drink. 
aa R. CLEVELAND has been made 
(Y 


to suffer severely during his career 
Ss ) 7 
VY 


for the 
eH 
t %. A Sy as 


at Washington reputa- 


tion which he gained in Buffalo 


MS : “one of the boys” 
D-) 


«if 


‘one of the boys.” Being 
is not a subs 
ject for criticism in a sheriff; it 
is a matter for congratulation in 
the 
theme of jest and laughter in the Governor of a great State. 
But for the President of the United States to be reckoned 
quite another thing. The 
light that beats upon the Presideutial office brings a man’s 


a mayor; it may even be 


among “the boys” is fierce 
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failings into strong relief. The people of the United States 
take the President of their country right into their homes. 
They hold him up as an exemplar for youth. They take 
pride in pointing to him as a model of all the virtues. So 
Mr. Cleveland has found that the reputation which might 
help him to secure votes in a local election was a source of 
There is little doubt 
that the unpleasant rumors about Mr. Cleveland’s domestic 


danger in a Presidential campaign. 


relations which were in general circulation six years ago 
did much to help Mr. Harrison's election. The newspapers 
which took liberties with him then bave not failed to do so 
since, when occasion offered. And it has come to be that 
whenever Mr. Cleveland is reported ill, or when he goes 
into the wilderness to seek rest and recreation, the news- 
papers of the country lay their fingers to their noses and 
wink one eye at the reading publie, 

This is what happened when the President put Congress 
off his hands recently and went into the Dismal Swamp to 
commune with nature. The innuendo started with a paper 
published at the capital, where the President’s personal 
habits are supposed to be a matter of daily observation. As 
the rumor spread it was supposed to have the authority of 
the newly-appointed member of the Supreme Court Bench. 
Mr. White was reported to have said that the President 
was just recovering from the effects of over-indulgence, 
and that he was going down into the Dismal Swamp to 


‘ 


‘get a good grip on himself.” The ridiculousness of this 
report is proved by the testimony of a trustworthy witness 
who has often been the President's defender, and who is 
qualified for that position by reason of his intimate relations 
at the White House. This gentleman called on Mr. Cleveland 
on the day Mr. White was appointed and found him in full 
possession and control of his faculties. Moreover, he testi- 
fies, from a knowledge of the President’s habits, that Mr. 
Cleveiand has not tasted ardent spirits for more than a 
year —in fact, since his physician warned him that to 
continue drinking was to invite the attacks of an enemy 
which was at that time giving him much uneasiness and 
pain—the gout. From the day of this warning, says this 
authority, the President has confined his attention to such 
light wines as are served at the dinner-table, with an 
occasional glass of champagne. 

This ought to set at rest the unpleasant reports which 
have been in the air for some weeks. But it will not pre- 
vent like speculation when the President takes his next 
outing. Mr. Cleveland will be a great many years living 
down his Buffalo reputation. 

But the query is naturally suggested whether, after all, 
contrasting the success of Mr. Cleveland's first adiministra- 
the fail- 
ures of the first year of his present administration, when 


tion, when he was admittedly bibulous, with 


he is declared to have refrained from strong drink, his ab- 


stinence has conduced to the public advantage. 


The Troy Uprising. 
“=== HE recent clection murder in Troy is 
the 
the 
the 
munity to its very depths, and citi- 


bearing other fruit than perpe- 


trators and instigators of crime 


anticipated. It has stirred com- 
zens of all classes and parties, all beliefs 
and pursuits, have united in a common 
purpose to avenge the victim of ran- 
corous partisan hate, and deliver tue 
city from the rule of the Thugs who 
The Com- 


mittee of Public Safety, composed of 


have so long controlled it. 


over one hundred members, represents, in the words of the 
Times, ‘‘ the morality, the large business interests, the enter- 
prise, and the highest character of the city,” and it will pros- 
ecute with unfailing vigor and persistent determination the 
It. will en- 
counter, of course, the stubborn opposition of the Murphy 


work which has been committed to its hands, 


machine and all the dangerous elements of the city popula- 
tion, but, with right on its side and an awakened and alert 
community behind it, its success cannot be doubted. Troy 
will be redeemed, and the men who have so long held it 
in servile subjection will sooner or later be overwhelmed 
with opprobrium and defeat. 

The desperation of the bosses, big and little, who are 
responsible for the recent tragedy, is illustrated by their 
attempt to import a sectarian element into the affair, and 
excite religious prejudice against the movement for re- 
form. The charge is made that the young man who was 
murdered by the Murphy bullies was a member of a 
secret Protestant organization, and that the present popu- 
lar uprising is stimulated by sympathizers with the views 
of that particular order. The charge is not true; 
Rossa was not identified with the so-called A. P. A. 
How would the fact 


a member of such an organization make his assassination 


young 

But 
what if he had been? that he was 
any less a crime, or diminish in any sense or degree the 
duty of the public to bring the murderees to punishment ? 
Mr Edward Murphy and those who agree with him are 
enormously mistaken if they imagine that they can help 


g a religious issue in such a case as this. 


their case by raisin 
It isn't yet a crime in this country to be a Protestant, anu 
the American people are not just now in a mood to listen 
patiently to insinuations that smack of Romish intoler- 


ance, Mr, Murphy is a Roman Catholic, as he has a right 








"es 
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But he is all the same a malefactor when he out- 
Possibly if 


the exact truth were known it would be found that he 


to be. 
rages the ballot-box or profits by its abuse. 


was not altogether ignorant of the desperate and deadly 
purposes of the hirelings who thronged the polls in Troy 
at the late election, armed to the teeth, and if he was, and 
did nothing to hold these men in check, he was guiltier 
than they, since one word from him would have assured 
W hat- 


ever the fact may be, he owes it to himself and to the 


absolute desistance from their murderous plans, 


church to which he belongs, not to say to his city and his 
State, to put a stop at once to the foolish sectarian gabble 
by which it is sought to obscure the damning facts of this 
chastly crime. In the face of the fact that the Committee 
of Public Safety includes Catholic 
priests and laymen as well as leading Protestant clergy- 


prominent Roman 
men, it is the idlest nonsense—nay, it is an insult to the 
public intelligence—to persist in such a pretense as that 
which has been set up by the machine as a palliation of its 
assaults upon good government and individual liberty. 


The Strength of the Weaker Sex. 


OME little time ago there was open- 


ZAR ed in Baltimore a medical school 


‘7 





which is expected to stand at the 
head cf medieal education in America 
and to hold its own with the best in 
the world. The requirements for ad- 
mission are so high that many gradu- 
: ates of the smaller medical colleges 
could not enter the first year’s course, for, in addition to 
more knowledge than they usually get in the institutions 
which turn out young doctors by the hundreds, they would 
be required to have a speaking and reading acquaintance 
with both German and French, and to be well grounded in 
the liberal arts. But important as this step is in a country 
whose medical diplomas have not hitherto enjoyed univer- 
sal confidence, the most signal fact in connection with the 
new institution is the express stipulation that women shall 
have equal advantages in all respects with the men. The 
moment this condition is violated the fund of five hundred 
thousand dollars, on which the school is established, reverts 
to those who gave it. 

It must not be supposed that the trustees of the Johns 
Hopkins University, to which the school is attached, made 
this great concession to the feminine sex voluntarily and 
out of the goodness of their hearts; nor must it be taken 
for granted that the distinguished physicians who were to 
become related to the new institution as professors and 
instructors exeried themselves to secure the presence of 
The truth of the matter 
seems to be that there was a passive if not an active hostile 


young women in their classes. 


feeling, and there is no evidence that women received 
active encouragement from the other sex. The facts are 
that the women of the country saw a fine opportunity. 
The trustees wanted to start the school, but’ they lacked 
the money. The women appointed committees in the 
various cities and made their pleas on the basis that it 
would be an enormous forward stride for the sex if it could 
secure equality from the beginning in the highest medical 
institution in America. If that could be done equal advan- 
tages would follow in all the other medical institutions as 
a matter of course. They went bravely to work, money 
was collected in every large city in the country, and when 
the sum reached about one hundred and seventy-eight 
thousand dollars, Miss Mary Garrett, of Baltimore, made 
up the rest, her contribution being more than three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. This is the sum which has given 
the enterprise its existence, and the condition of the agree- 
ment upon which the trustees accepted it was that women 
shall enjoy all its advantages on the same terms as men, all 
prizes, dignities or honors awarded by competitive exami- 
nation, or regarded as awards of merit, being open to them. 
Moreover, these women dictated that the institution should 
he exclusively a graduate school, and that a committee of 
six women should be created for the purpose of supplying 
practical information to women applying for admission and 
reporting upon the personal character of the applicants, 
this committee to be purely advisory in its capacity. 

The success of the women in this case is a very excel- 
lent illustration of the business and professional independ- 
ence of the sex in these closing years of the nineteenth 
century. Man has a vague and selfish idea that his gener- 
osity, his co-operation, his courtesy and consideration have 
not only made possible but actually helped the weaker sex 
to achieve tue progress which has given it entrance into 
over three hundred occupations and enabled it to obtain 
more than a foothold in all the professions. So general 
has this impression become that it would be almost impos- 
sible to remove it. Man holds on to a thing like that with 
all the tenacity of his inborn pride and natural self-appre- 
ciation, But if we examine closely into all the facts and con- 
ditions of woman’s marvelous advance in the activities of 
the world, we find that she has wrought her own victories 
and that she owes very little to her brother man for aid in 
her battles. She has conquered not onlv circumstances 
but prejudices, and to-day she is showing a co-oneration 
and a determination from which the results will far exceed 
all that she has done in the past, Not one of the hundreds 
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of women who contributed to the medical-school fund will 
study medicine, and when the rich women of the country 
combine to provide and increase opportunities for their sex 
it means a great deal more than the success of a single 
enterprise. It is the forward movement whiclr says, as it 
said to the trustees: ** We want this, and we are ready to 
pay for it in solid cash,” 


One Flag Enough. 


11K American flag ought to be 
a good enough flag for every 
It ought not 


to divide honors, on American 


American citizen. 


soil, with any other flag. It 
should be the typical and ex- 


clusive representative, on all 





oceasions, of the national sov- 
ereignty and the ideas for which the nation siands. The 
insistence that the Irish flag, or the flag of any other 
nationality or race or people, should be displayed when- 
ever alien citizens choose to observe some festival or 
event, or religious feud, which is altogether foreign to 
our history and life, is a bald impertinence. Mayor 
Schieren was altogether right, therefore, when he vetoed 
a resolution of the Brooklyn Board of Aldermen ordering 
the Irish emblem to be displayed on the city hall on St. 
Patrick’s Day, stating his objections in these terse words: 

“The flag of the United States is the orly emblem of our common 
nationality and allegiance. Its display upon the public buildings on all 
such occasions is at the same time the highest and only appropriate ex- 
pression of respect. The flag of our State and that of our city may rightly 
enough accompany it.” 

It i to be hoped that, one of these days, the sentiment 
here expressed will be recognized by public officials every- 
where. The average American makes no objection to the 
immigration to our shores of sobér, industrious, and law- 
abiding foreigners, who find the struggle for existence a 
losing one in their native lands, but he demands that they 
shall leave their racial antagonisms and all their old polit- 
ical affiliations behind them, and that when absorbed into 
our national life they shall become simply and only Ameri- 
can citizens, owing allegiance to one government only, and 
rendering it with honest and undivided service. We will 
never have a distinctive, concrete national citizenship, and 
begin to build a truly distinguishing nationality, until we 
have stifled effectually and finally the idea of a divided or 
reserved allegiance, which finds expression in such demands 
as that which Brooklyn’s mayor so properly negatived. 
We kave a big country, but big as it is there is not air 
enough in it to float more than one flag. 


Topics of the Week. 


Ir Washington society is not absolutely rotten it will at 
once close its doors against ‘ Hon.” W. C. P. Breckinridge, 
of Kentucky. 


of pure and cleanly homes. 


He is not a safe man to have the freedom 


* 


Senator Hit has not been generally regarded as lack- 
ing in courage, but he showed himself to be a coward when 
he dodged behind a pair in the vote on the Bland Silver bill. 
No doubt he expects to propitiate the Populists and silver 
fanatics by declining to vote squarely against the bill, but 
we suspect that he will gain little in that quarter by his 
artifice, while it is certain that he has lost a vast deal by it 
among the friends of sound financial policy. 

* 


Tue Troy Daily Times is rendering valuable service to 
the movement for a reform in political methods in that 
city, so long controlled by an impudent and unscrupulous 
gang of partisan freebooters. Making the public good the 
paramount object of its labors, its appeals to the best ele- 
ments of citizenship have had a large influence in quicken- 
ing the public conscience and preparing the way for the 
combined assault upon the bosses which is uow in prog- 
with such good prospects of complete success. The 


ress, 


Times has had, from its beginning, an honorable history, 
but it has never more fu.‘y measured up to the highest 
standards of journalism than it does to-day in its sturdy 
warfare against the vicious forces in polities. 

* 


Osrivuary literature is nowadays a distinctive feature 
of the public press. Upon the death of Mr. George W. 
Childs, Mr. Henry Romeike, of this city, received an order 
from his private secretary to collect and put into scrap- 
books six sets of obituary notices. This work was accom- 
plished in less than six weeks, and the completed scrap- 
books are worth more than passing notice. Each set eon- 
tains over two thousand newspaper cuttings, collected 
from the leading papers in this country and Europe. There 
are in each set two volumes, and each volume contains one 
hundred and sixty-six pages, each page being covered 
with three columns of press cuttings about twelve inches 
long. If these three rows of cuttings were put end to 
end they would give a length of about five hundred feet, 
and as there are twelve volumes, Mr. Romeike has suc- 
‘n them in all nearly six thousand feet, 
or considerably over a mile, of obituary notices. The work 
of pasting these press cuttings employed twelve employés 


ceeded in pasting 
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four weeks. The twelve volumes have been bound in full 
black mofoceo, and will preserve in admirable form the 
history of a noble and useful life. 


* 


Tue remarkable growth of the manufacturing industries 
of the South is attested by statistics recently published by 
In 1880, according to these 
statistics, there were in the South 161 cotton mulls, with 
667,854 spindles, and representing an invested capital of 
$21,976,713. By 1890 the number of mills had increased 
to 225, with 1,776,553 spindles. Now the South has 406 
mills, with 2,763,879 spindles and 62,052 looms, and the 
capital invested in manufacturing is $97,000,000. This, 
everything considered, is.a wonderful exhibit, and shows 
more conclusively than any other testimony could do the 
growth of sound industrial ideas in that section of the 
Union. 


t he Man ufactu rer’s Record. 


The bases of national prosperity are found in 
diversities of production and labor, and now that the 
South is learning how to utilize her great resources and 
becoming a contributor to the industrial wealth of the 
country, her future may be regarded as assured. It is an 
interesting fact that the Carolinas lead in the race for 
manufacturing pre-eminence at the South, Georgia coming 
third in the list. All the plants appear to have earned a 
fair dividend during the last year. 
* 

Tue latest intelligence from Hawaii indicates a sub- 
sidence of the excitement which for a time prevailed in the 
islands, and seems to justify a hope that the provisional 
government will be easily able to maintain itself against 
The first step toward the formation of a 
republic has been taken with the concurrence and approval 


all opposition. 


of everybody except a few malignant royalists,- and the 
convention which will be held in May for the framing of a 
constitution is expected to perform its work without seri- 
It. is understood to be the 
intention of the leaders in the constitutional movement to’ 


ous difficulty from any quarter. 


make the franchise as representative as possible consistently 
with the public safety, but all members of the convention 
will be required to subscribe to an oath that they will 
Oppose any attempt to restore Liliuokalani to the throne, 
or to re-establish monarchical government in any form. It 
is gratifying to learn that Minister Willis, now that he is 
no longer compelled by his official instructions to occupy 
an antagonistic attitude to the provisional government, is 
overcoming the hostile feeling of which he was for a time 
the object, and will be able henceforth to perform accept- 
ably to all concerned the duties of his important office. 
* 


Tue police commissioners of this city seem to be slowly 
coming to an appreciation of the fact that they cannot 
much longer afford to trifle with the public demand for a 
more efficient administration of their department of the 
municipal government. Up to a very recent date they 
‘protection’ to about every officer 
who has been accused and convicted of notorious neglect 


have extended their 


of his duties; in some cases, where it has been shown that 
these officers were apparently in partnership with violators 
of the laws, the commissioners have found no difficulty in 
acquitting the offenders without so much as a gentle rep- 
sunt in two or three cases within the last fort- 
night or su they have so far departed from their ordinary 


rimand. 


usage as to impose fines upon officers who had been 
charged by Superintendent Byrnes with neglect of duty. 
In two of these cases the evidence would have clearly 
warranted the suspension of the accused, but so drastic a 
It is a point 
gained, however, to learn that the commissioners are not 


proceeding was, of course, impossible. 


wholly insensible to public criticism, and it is to be hoped 
that the superintendent will be encouraged by this dis- 
covery to continue his commendable efforts to increase the 
efficiency of his department. 

* 

Senator Brice, of Ohio, is sharply denounced by the 
Cincinnati Enquirer for his opposition to the taxation of 
incomes, The Enquirer says that Mr. Brice, by his atti- 
tude on this question, shows that he is an enemy of 
the people; that ‘ta republican form of government is a 
restraint upon him,” and suggests that he ought “to be 
sent to a kingdom or an empire to hunt for larger game.” 
A single paragraph will illustrate the spirit of the En 
quirer’s criticism : 

‘* Senator Brice should be ashamed to oppose the imposition of a tax 
on incomes, even if it should be as high as ten per cent. instead of two, 
as proposed in the pending bill. He is a young man—especially young 
forthe position he occupies in business and public affairs, for he has 
not yet touched the half-century mark. He is too young to have so 
much. Great riches should be only for the aged. who will have to give 
them up soon. Mr. Brice is a rugged man, and if he is permitted to go 
on at his present gait for a decade or two longer he will have everything. 
A great deal of trouble can be saved by suppressing him now. A great 
many of the difficulties with which this country is now struggling have 
resulted from Jetting things go on recklessly.” 

Senator Brice is understood to be anxious for a re- 
election to the body in which he has not been a specially 
conspicuous figure, but it is obvious that he is likely to 
encounter formidable opposition from an influential wing 
of his party, and possibly his ambition may not be real- 
ized, It is inconceivable that the Ohio Democracy should, 
even if they had the power, which is very doubtful, per- 
mit themselves to be any longer represented in the Senate 

ad 7 ' 
by an “enemy of the peopie,” 

















FASHION 


Sandow. 


Ir can well be said that this is an age of extremes; of ab- 
normal development of all the resources of the earth, and of the 
human body and of the mind. Everything must be done in a 
great way to attract attention; the people seem to hunger for 
the ouiré. Plays must be staged upon a grand scale; the opera 
only pays when there is a“ star” cast. Corbett cannot enter a 
street-car without a mob of curious ones thronging about it to 
see the man whose biceps enable him to strike such quick and 
heavy blows as to put Sluggers Sullivan and Mitchell to “ sleep.” 
All this betrays a craze for the extremes in life, and this is 
why Sandow has become such a fad. Sandow is the strongest 
man in the world—the modern Hercules, Samson, and Goliath 
all in one, and that is what draws crowds of people to Koster & 
Bial’s to see this fair-haired Teuton of the wonderfully-devel- 
oped body. 

The stage performance which Sandow gives is of course ex- 
ceedingly interesting as an example of tremendous strength und 
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THE LATEST SOCIETY FAD. 


agility. There are numerous feats with dumb-bells, a backward 
somersanit, blindfolded and holding a fifty-six-pound dumb-bell 
in each hand; but the crowning act of the dumb-bell feat is the 
lifting of a three-hundred-pounder over his head, and which 
three men afterward can. just about lift off the stage. Another 
good “hit” is lifting his assistant over his head, holding him 
on his back with the flat of his hand, and then getting down 
and stretching himself at full length on the stage, holding the 
man at arms’ length above him, and slowly rising to his feet 
This isa great act. Then Sandow has what he calls the 
“Roman column,” all, of course, calculated to show off his 
brawn and muscle. As a culminating act he balances three 
horses on his chest. 

Really the most interesting exhibition is the private ove 
which Sandow gives after his stage performance. This consists 
of a short lecture upon the various muscles of his body and 
their special uses, an opportunity being also given to personally 
examine und feel of these abnormal sinews. The room in 
which these receptions are held is in the annex of Koster & 


again, 


PAYS COURT TO SANDOW, THE STRONG MAN, AT HIS PRIVATE LEVEES.—Drawn By B. West CLINEDINST. 


Bial’s. 
and black 
lights, underneath a smail circle of which Sandow stands at one 


It is tastefully covered, walls and ceiling, with purple 


materials, and illumiuated by incandescent electric 


end of the room. Seats are arranged about the room, and San- 
dow, stripped to the waist, begins his lecture. After each muscle 
is described he walks about, and the ladies and gentlemen pat 
his biceps and try in vain to find a soft spot; all is as hard, as 
unimpres In fact, his body re- 
minded me of some great, massive, gnarled oak, petrified and as 
relentless as stone. So Sandow’s huge frame appears to the 
touch of the hand. The scene at these exhibitions recalled 
those that were enacted in Rome when the nobles of both sexes 
visited the gladiators in their quarters and admiringly examined 
their brawn and sinews, just as the people of to-duy examine 
Sandow, only the Romans bet their sesterces upon their favor- 
ite’s fate in the arena with the net and trident or the sword. 
Nevertheless, this admiration of Sandow is a survival of that 
admiration for toute force which the ancient Romans prized and 
petted so much. qu. P. 


onable as a mass of granite. 
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LEADING DUMB-BELL CLASS. 
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“Yale University is fortunate in having the most attractive and best-fitted college gymnasium in this country.” 


ATHLETICS AT YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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JOHN HARVEY. 


By MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 


[Part I. of this admirable story appeared in Les.iz’s WEEKLY of March 22d.] 


Part IT. 
AYS glided into months and months 
into years, twenty of which had 


passed since Joln Harvey's self- 
elected fatherhood 


man of forty-five, and looked ten years younger. 


He wus now a 


If he had gray locks they did not show among 
his abundant light hairs, and his blue eves were 
as piercing xs ever. The lines on his face were 


those of thought, not care, and such lines do 
not age. 

Twenty happy years had passed,and Dr. Har- 
vey awoke one morning to find his boy a man, 
and apparently afflicted with an incurable inter- 
disense. 


nal He sighed as a furnace, loathed 


his food, and answered his father’s earnest 


inquiries with as near an approach to sulkiness 
as his sunny nature might assume. Dr. Harvey, 
watching him closely, finally decided that the 
young hero was in love. 

This 


was an anxious question, and one which drew 


To whom had his boy given his heart? 


Dr. Harvey from his seclusion into gayeties to 
which he had long been a stranger. He was 
not dissatisfied when a little observation showed 
him the object selected for Henry’s attentions. 
The quick-eved father stood looking at the 
young couple from the opposite side of a draw- 
ing-room which was the scene of one of those 
gay assemblies to which his anxieties had lured 
As he 


he could not but approve his boy’s selection. 


him. looked and drew his conclusions 


Alethe Barton was a girl of undoubted beauty 
Her 


ingly gay vet perfectly self-possessed, not as a 


and more promise. manner was charm- 
woman of the world, but as an unconscious, in- 
terested child. 
her the 
being also the most healthy of them, he had 
seen but little of 
studied for Henry’s sake. 

Seizing his opportunity later, he crossed the 
room and stood beside her. 

“Is it possible. Alethe?” he said. 
hair up and your dresses down! 
bewilder me. It seems but one day last year 
that I was vaccinating you in the Barton nur- 
sery.” 


Dr. Harvey had alwars thought 
most lovable of the Barton children; 


her. Now she was to be 


“ Your 


You children 


She turned her smiling face toward him. 

“If ] were you I would not refer to that vae- 
cination,” she said; *it was made so low down 
on my arm, and the cut was so deep. that the 
sear shows horribly. And I get no comfort in 
complaining of it to dear mother. She only 
says, ‘ He saved my baby’s life the same day he 
vaccinated you,’ ” 

~ Your the tender 
heart that ever beat,” said Dr. Harvey. *“ Don’t 
Jead me to think you have not inherited it. 
Will vou feel better about the sear if I tell you 
that you paid off your grudge on the spot? You 
doubled up your little fist when you felt the cut 
and dealt me out a right-hander full in my 
eye.” 

* Oh, did I, really ?” she cried, laughing 
blushing. 

“You really did; but tell me how you 
the great world, and who is your trainer?” 


dear mother has most 


and 
like 


“T love the world and everybody in it; but 


; 
what do you mean by my trainer?” 

“T mean, who teaches you what to do and 
say, a8 best snited to your face and figure? I 
have long thought that I would like to open an 
ecademy for teaching young women their proper 
life. For instance, 1 would warn that 
decidedly young that the 
skipping motion in whieh she is now indulging 


role in 
Statuesque person 
is by no means suited to her style.” 

**And what would you tell me was my role?” 

Dr. Harvey lodked critically at the soft brown 
eves, the fair hair, and creamy sl:in. He noted 
the gentle, eager expression. More than ever 
he approved Henry’s choice. 

“You do very well as you are.” he said at 
last, when he saw that his steady look was 
bringing color to her face. 
liule general advice. Do you know how to 
talk to eight or ten men at once ?” 


“You need only a 


“J never had the opportunity of trying,” she 
auswered, simply. 

* Oh, well, you will. The difficulty does not 
lie in the catching but in the keeping. The first 


and most important thing is to keep talking. Jt 


does not matter much what you say. The vi- 
bration of the tongue is the great point. Next. 
you must watch carefully and direct the full 


force of your battery toward the man who gets 


uneasy on his feet. The process is wearing, 


and those who engage in it largely go to pieces 
in a few years’ time. But think of the honor 
and glory !” 

“Must I really work so hard as that?”-she 
asked, with an anxiety which made her listener 
laugh. 

* You * And 


now, as you have asked my advice, I feel bound 


must, indeed,” he answered 


to tell you that you have made a great mistake 
to-night.” 


* Have I been rude?” she cried. “Ob, I 
hope not.” 

Not at all. You do not know how to be 
rude yet. I] will teach you that in my next 


lesson.” 


“What have I done, then?” she asked, still 
troubled. 
‘You have been too polite. Now listen. 


Above all and everything you should never let 
a man more than double your age stand in front 
of you for half an hour, keeping off effectually 
those eight or ten men of whom we spoke; 
Here, 
Henry, my boy, I resign my place to you, but 


blocking up thus your path to giory. 


don’t think to find the unsophisticated maiden 
you left. She has been listening eagerly to the 


voice of the serpent. Good-night. Alethe, see 
that my seeds do not fall by the wayside.” 

So saying. Dr. Harvey walked away thinking 
to himself, “ If I had 


for him I could have 


heen allowed to choose 
been no better satisfied. 
of her. 
deniably fresh and charming.” 


I must see all that I can She is un- 

Aud a good listener, he might have added. 

In the weeks that followed, Dr. Harvey saw 
quite as much of Alethe Barton as did Henry 
himself. He had too fine a sense of chivalry to 
use auy arts to discover the state of Alethe’s 
feclings, although he thought he might con- 
strue the soft going and coming of her color 
with no apparent reason as a favorable sign. 
Henry had never opened the subject to him, and 
Be- 
sides, they were both so young they could 
afford to standing 


wheu the serious illness of one of Dr. Harvey’s 


he was too wise to force a contidence, 


wait. Thus matters were 
patients drew his mind away from Henry’s love 
affairs for some days. He was _ particulariy 
weary and preoccupied one night as he sat at 
dinner and glanced vacantly across the table at 
his son. As he looked he realized with a shock 
that Henry’s face was pallid and drawn, and 
that his boy’s eyes were avoiding meeting his. 
Dr. Harvey’s anxiety was all aroused, and he 
bitterly regretted the necessity which called 
him away before dinner was over and kept him 
out deep into the night. 

On reaching home he softly mounted the 
stairs to his room, and was passing Henry's 
door when his quick ear caught a sound which 
made him pause. He hesitated » moment with 
his hand on the lock, then opened the door and 
entered, There sat the sorf of his adoption. his 
head buried in his arms, his young figure shaken 
by sobbing sighs, and on the table before bim 
lav a woman’s glove, some letters, and a lock of 
long, fair hair. 

Dr. Harvey hesitated no longer. Tle crossed 
the room and laid-his hand gently on Henry’s 
shoulder. 

“My boy,” he said, “do you then care so 
much for her ?” 
the 
Harvey 


From 
Dr. 
gathered that the “she” to whom Ilenry re- 
ferred had, alas! followed the habits of her kind, 


The flood- gates were opened. 


broken, disconnected sentences 


and had been doing so from the first; holding 
out hope ore day, withdrawing it the next. she 
had fluctuated and wavered. A wave of intense 
pain passed over John Harvey's face. 

“I know. my boy,” he said, “IT know 


” 


; none 
better. 

Those who, in walking through the stony 
paths and byways of sorrow in this world, had 


found John Harvey’s tender strength beside 


them others did not 
him, and some held that such knowledge 


was not too dearly bought. 


always maintained that 
know 
He was not one of 
those who consoled by first rending open the 
inmost the heart. He dived no 
deeper into Henry’s confidence nor robbed him 
of his soul’s secrets in 


recesses of 


his hour of weakness. 
But when at last he left him Henry realized 
that the love he had before borne his father was 
but as a seed for development. 

Long after Henry slept Dr. Harvey sat think- 
ing of him, his face pained and weary, by the 
light of the bed-room fire, 
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“The tenderest woman on earth will do it,” 
he thought. ‘ Alethe 
ideal of gentle womanhood as woman may —and 
But one thing 


comes as near to my 





even she is certain—come 


toa detinite decision, one way or the other, she 
shall. If I can save my boy from eating his 
heart out and wasting the best years of his life 
as I did, I'll do it, at any cost or in 


aowever remarkable.” 


any way, 


At last 


his 


He sat motionless, thinking deeply. 
the 
brow vanished; his resolution was taken. 


his fuee grew more restful, lines on 


‘*] shall speak to her myself to-morrow,” he 
said aloud. 


for her if I wrote. 


“Or, stay, it might be more easy 
Yes, that is best.” 

To decide and to act were as synonyms in 
John Harvey’s vocabulary. Collecting his writ- 


ing materials, he at once began this letter: 


“My DEAR ALETHE:—I have something to 
sav to you which lies so near my heart that | 
may appear abrupt in speaking, and if so, you 
must forgive me. First let me tell you the story 
of my life. When I was a voung man, very 
little older than my boy is now, I fell madly in 
love with a woman who was then about your 
I do not think she knew herself just what 
her feeling for me was. At times | 
that she loved me, and again I knew that she 
did not. Those years of my life were as so many 
dead leaves ~wasted, useless, miserable. At last 
I] was given the strength to demand a definite 
answer, and then followed black days in which 
my work alone stood out as something for me 
isp. A litle later my boy came into my 
life, and you know what he has been to me. | 
am sure you now understand why I have opened 
my old wounds and showed them to you. My 
dear, a woman has every right to ask time to 
consider, but having considered, her answer 
should be detinite; and this is what I am going 
to entreat of you. I do not feel that it would be 
right to urge vou to decide as I wish, and I 
shall not do so, unless my pen grows unruly 
and speaks as my heart bids before I can inuter- 
fere. If you decide that you must refuse that 
ov which I have set my hopes, then I shall at 
once break up my home here and go away fora 
time with my boy. As we have been thinking 
of doing so before this. you must not feel that 
you drive us away. You see I do not wish to 
add one unnecessary pang to your heart. I have 
said x should not urge you, but this much T feel 
that I may say. You have so twined yourself 
about my heart-strings that the thought of hav- 
ing you always ip my home has grown unspeak- 
ably sweet to me. To see you presiding here, 
with your pretty, graceful ways, would be very 
dear to me. But I have said I should not try to 
persuade you. Listen to your own heart, and 
believe me, dear, whichever way you may de- 
cide, ] am unalterably atfached to vou. 

*Joun ITARVEY.” 


uge, 


Was sure 


to gre 





There was no opportunity for further conver- 
sation between father and son the day following 
Henry’s confidence, perhaps because Dr. Harvey 
scarcely wished it until he had received Alethe’s 
answer. But when his afternoon office hours 
were over, and he was drawing on his gloves 
preparatory to leaving the house again, the door 
burst open and Henry rushed in, more in the 
manner of a rollicking school-boy than a despair- 
ing lover. 

“] thought I should find vou here,” he 
ay letter 
Don't vou want to read it ?” 


eried, 


have had a from my father abroad. 

* Very much,” answered Dr. Harvey, looking 
with surprise at Trenry’s flushed face; * particu- 
larly as it seems to have excited you sufficiently 
to make you knock over my pipe-rack and spill 
all my matches.” 

As Henry, laughing, rather sheepishly repair- 
ed the mischief. Dr. Harvey stood looking at the 
envelope in his hand. 

“ What a handsome superscription your father 
abroad makes,” he said. ‘I wish vou had in- 


herited his handweiting, Henry. Why, my dear 





boy, what on earth 

He had drawn out the letter from its case and 
opened the page, which was covered with writ- 
ing in a pointed Italian hand, and did not begin 
* My dear son.” 

As Dr. Harvey held up the sheet, Henry burst 
into a shout of Jaughter. 

“J must have changed the envelopes,” he 
cried, biushing furiously. 

He grew more serious as he looked at his 
father’s bewildered face. 

“Dear father, I came to tell you. It 
right. 
and you will see. 


is all 
As you have read so much, read the rest 
That will explain everything, 
and far better than I can.” 

Then, finding his own love-story too much for 
him in garish daylight, Henry bolted from the 
room as abruptly as he had entered it. 

Dr. Harvey turned mechanically to the letter 
in his hand. It was a woman’s—or rather a 
girl’s—love-letter, that, as Henry said, explained 
everything, telling of understandings and mis- 
understandings, regrets and renewed promises ; 
but the fact that burned itself into Dr. Harvey's 
letter of total 
came in a handwriting as different from Alethe’s 


brain was that this surrender 


as night from day, and the end of the page bore 
the name of the sister of Henry’s college-mate, 








_und lam trying to be so, but I do not know 
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with whom he had spent his last summer va- 





cation. 





It was some moments before the full force of 
the situation came to Dr. Harvey’s comprehen- 
sion, but when it did his bell rang in a manner 
that brought his man hurrviug to the door. 

“The note I gave you for Miss Barton, have 
you taken it?” 

The 
been delivered into Miss Barton’s own hands. 

What had he done! 

Dr. Harvey paced the floor. At one moment he 


There was no escape here. note had 


was going to Alethe to tell her all—the next he 
saw his folly. The hope that she did not care 
But with 
the chance that she did, he pictured her lovely 
He 


betrayed, her tender spirit crushed 


for Henry was still left to cling to. 


face terror-stricken aud tearful. saw her 


wounded, 
and bleeding. His heart yearned over her, auc 
yet it must be his hand that should plunge the 
sword into her gentle breast. 

For the first life, Dr. 


anger rose hotly against his boy. 


time in his Harvey's 


Yet, 


as he reflected more calmly, Henry’s contidence 


That his son should have thus trifled! 


to him had included no name, and his attentions 
to Alethe might, after all, have been those ot 


friendship. No; it was he himself who had 
created the whole structure, and on whose head, 
unfortunately, it was not to fall. When he 


thought of the innocent girl who might have to 
bear that weight, John Harvey knew the phys- 


ical shrinking of the heart which actual fear E 
gives. The substance of Alethe's reply was his 2 
oue loop-hule of escape. For that answer he Bi 


waited as for a death-sentence. 


A sudden summons to the bedside of his 
dying patient was almost a relief, but a quick 
catching at his heart brought back his memory 
to Alethe, even when looking at death itself. 

* My poor little one!” he muttered, and _real- 
ized that he had spoken aloud wher the nurse 


turned and looked from him to the gaunt figure 





on the bed in wonder, 





At lust he was released 
home. A letter 
him on his tabie, staring out square and white 
Alethe’s 





and hastened lay waiting for 






in the gathering twilight. unmistak- 







able handwriting! Dr. Harvey grasped it 
quiesly, his face becoming white as he opened 
the envelope. There was no heading to the 






page. It opened: 






*T have been as one in a dream ever since I 






You have made 





received your letter. me very 





happy.” 





John Harvey read so far, then dropped the 





paper and groaned aloud. 






* [ liuve dragged her secret out of her very 





heart; how am | to undo what I have done? 





Let me read on to the end and see how deep I 
must strike the knife.” 






‘You have made me very happy, but indeed 
the letter My * 
only comfort is that I also am not bred so dull 





I am not worthy,” ran on. 






but lean learn. I think I must always. have 





loved you, for I know no change in my heart 





except that since you have told me | am dear to 
I could 
You have asked me to be very detinite, 





you not again live without that knowl- 





edge. 






what to say except that I love you and am very 
happy. 
“Tlove you—I am very happy.” 





ALETHE.” 
Was the 
letter to Henry ? Had he opened it by mistake? 







He turned hastily to the envelope and read, 





plainly written: * Dr. John Harvey.” 
“TI love you!’ What did it Frag- 
ments of€his own letter to Alethe rushed back to 





mean ? 














his mind. “The thought of having you always 





im my home has grown unspeakably sweet to me. 





You have twined yourself about my heart-strings.” . 








Had she thought he was pleading for himseif 
His heart 











when pleading for his boy ? was 





throbbing in great strokes as he read over again 
Alethe’s letter. 
yet 











How exquisitely womanly it 








was, and a pure child’s soul showing in 

















every line. The same impulse which had caused 








John Harvey to stoop and kiss the sleeping baby 








uwventy years before made hitn now lay a caress- 
letter. If 
pulses would only stop thundering for a moment 
and let him think. 


and he sat motionless, 











ing hand on the young girl's his 

















His face fell into his hands 
the 
night dropped down swiltly, closing about him 





while shadows of 

















in the unlit room, With the shadows, as softly 











and gently but very slowly, there came from he af 








knew not where an ineffable peace, brooding and k 











nestling down with soft stirrings into his heart, 














never, he knew now, with his will to leave him. 
When lust 


house he 











and went out from the 
He 
had told his story and perhaps provoked a pity 


he rose at 








knew also what he had to do. 

















that inexperience called by a stronger name. He 








would see Alethe, would question her, would 











know beyond doubt, and then—Dr, Harvey's 








decision had reached no further conclusion, even 








when he had passed the threshold of her home 








and was standing at the door of the little con- 
servatory, where he was told be would find her, 
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Ife could see her between the green leaves, a 
white figure moving among her flowers. 

For a moment he lingered watching her pass 
from bush to bush, then suddenly crossing the 
door-sill, he hurried toward her. She knew his 
rapid step and turned, awaiting him, lifting her 
eyes to his innocently, yet with that stirring in 
their dark depths which called one word from 
the man who had come with careful questions 
on his tongue. 

* Alethe!” he cried, and opened his arms. 
folded 


from 


The next moment she was close to his 


heart, the heart which was henceforth to 
be her strength and refuge, and of which she 


wus to prove the dearest treasure. 


Palm Beach. 


(Lake Worth, Yierida.) 


BETWEEN the ocean and the still lagoon 
Is laid a garden strip of paradise, 
Fairest of all beneath Floridian skies, 
And lull’d as with enchantment. There, through noon, 
When faint sea-breezes falter in a swoon 
Of radiance, the palm-tree pathway lies 
O’erarched in shadows green, till sunshine dies 
To molten silver of the stars and moon. 
Its tessellations fall upon the floor 
Through fronds that bend their plumes to sigh 
together 
olian confidences. Softened o'er 
To fairy twilight in the tropic weather. 
The place seemed portion of no mortal land 
Until two lovers walked there, hand in hand. 
HENRY TYRRELL. 


The Amateur Afield. 
Athletics at Yale College. 

YALE University is fortunate in having the 
most attractive and best-fitted college gymna- 
sium in this country. 
labored under many disadvantages in the prep- 
aration of her athletes, and yet has turned out 
so many winning teams of all kinds that recol- 


In years past Yale has 


lections of Yale defeats very seldom arise. If 


the wearers of the blue have been able to do so 
much with inferior accommodations, what wil! 
they accomplish with their new gymnasium aud 
its adjuncts ? 

The winter training of the Yale crew, nine, 
and athletic team is practically completed. Ilere- 
the 
orgunizauions will do their work in the open 


after men who are candidates for these 
air. 
deserted. 
ment which meet day after day under the direc- 


the mem- 


But the gymnasium is yet by no means 
There are classes in physical develop- 


tion of the instructors, and although 
bers of these classes may never represent Yale 
in any intercollegiate contest, they are doing 
much for their own development and health. 
The interest of the majority of the students 
to-day centres in the nine and the crew, which 
have Rowing 
stands much higher at Yale than at Harvard or 
any other college in the country. Whether this 
fact is due to the numerous victories Yale has 
won on the water and the corresponding defeats 


been at work for some time. 


Harvard has suffered, it is impossible to say, 
but certainly the difference in, feeling can be 
detected by even the casual visitor at the two 
universities. At Harvard the crew man is 
pitied; at Yale he is envied. 

Seldom in recent years has the Yale crew been 
The 


has 


in such an uusettled state as it is now. 
Kaster recess is here and, unless a decision 
been reached within the last day or two, the 
eight has been by no means picked out. This 
state of affairs does not mean that Yale is lack- 
ing in good rowing material; on the contrary, 
it signifies that so many-candidates are prom- 
ising oarsmen that it has been difficult to make 
a final selection. Two months ago the prospect 
tora fast crew was unusually good, but during 
the last few days change after change has been 
made 

What is needed more than anything else is a 
good stroke oar. At the beginning of the season 
it seemed that Rogers might fill the place left 
vacant by Gallaudet, but the young man _ bear- 
ing the name already so famous in Yale rowing 
was found too young and light for the position. 
Smith, who stroked the freshman eight last year, 
was given a trial, but he had the same failings 
Rogers possessed, and besides was not nearly so 
good an oar. Dater, also of last year’s freshmen, 
has been stroking the crew more or less, and at 
one time he seemed likely to make the place. 
Ile has not gone on fast, however, and recently 
Captain Johnson himself has been stroking. 
Without doubt, Johnson is the best man in the 
eight for stroke if present appearances show 
anything. He has had a great deal of ‘experi- 
ence, and he bas almost lived on the Thames 
River for the last seven or eight years. He is 
an easy, graceful oar, and he has a good idea of 
time. The trouble is that the duties of the 
captain of a Yale crew are burdensome enough 
in themselves, and if he has to add to these the 
strain of sitting in the stern and regulating the 
stroke, he has more than the ordinary mau can 
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attend to. 
bine these offices. 


And yet Johnson may have to com- 
talk 
a possible stroke. He 
boat. is full 


There has been some 


about Armstrong as 
rowed bow in the freshman of life 
and dash, and very muscular. The gymnasium 
records put him down as the most nearly per- 
fect in physical development of all the students 
at Yale. 


oar or not is another question. 


Whether he will make a good stroke 


Treadway has beeu rowing seven all the season 


until a short time ago, when he was suddenly 


shifted to five. Still, in all probability, Tread- 
way will row seven in the Harvard race. He 
has all along been regarded as Ives’s successor. 
Cross, the captain of last vear’s freshman eight, 
is rowing six; he is a big man, about as heavy 
of the 
shell at New London last year and not nearly 


as Paine was when Cook took him out 


so good an oar. ‘I read way is just now rowing 
five and Dater four. Rogers will probably again 
fill the latter place this year if he feels strong 


enough, and Dater will be moved further for- 


ward if he is kept in the boat. Holcomb is row- 
ing three,and Messler two. If Johnson strokes 
there will be a hard fight for the three places in 
the bow. 


Mr. Cook has 


He appeared there one Friday night about two 


already been in New Haven. 


weeks ago, and remained long enough to see the 
men on the water and form an estimate of their 
ability. Then he returned to his newspaper 
work at Philadelphia. 


Cook will be once more in his old college town, 


During the recess Mr. 


if. indeed, he is not there already, and in accord- 
ance with his ideas the crew will probably be 
made up. Besides having the advantage of Mr. 
Cook’s experience, the men have heen and will 
be coached by Hartwell, Ives, John Rogers and 
George Adee, whose names will always be con- 
nected with the history of Yale rowing. 

The base-ball 


since it graduated from the gymnasium and the 


So much for the eight. nine, 
cage, has daily been attracting crowds of students 
to the athletic field, where Captain Case has 
been doing what he could to select the players 
In this task he has 
been aided by John Clarkson, the professional 


for the different positions. 


base-ball player, who has had charge not only 
of the pitchers but the other players as well. 
This is Clarkson’s second year at New Haven, 
and he has made himself very popular with the 
players. The prospects for the nine are excel- 
lent—better than they have been for two or 
at least. 
Carter, who, at the old distance, was not sur- 
passed in effectiveness by any pitcher in the 
What he wil! 
be uble to doat the longer distance is a problem, 
but there is no reason to doubt that he will be 
Behind the bat either Green- 
way or Murphy is much better than Kedzie, 


three years To begin with, there is 


country, amateur or professional. 


ulmost as sod. 


who was not heavy or strong enough to hold 
Carter's fast pitching. Thus far Greenway has 
done most of the catching, but in all probability 
Murphy will play in the big games. The latter 


is an older man than Greenway and has had 


more experience. Trudeau will help Carter out 
in some of the Jesser contests. Last vear Carter 
was overworked, Stephenson is the best col- 
lege first baseman in the country, and Speer 
and Case will cover right and left fields re- 
spectively. 

Second base is vacant. The most likely man 
is Rustin, who for two years has tried for third. 
and would have played if hard luck had not 
pursued him, Last season he was iil, and the 
previous year the death of his brother made i: 
Arbuthnot will 
hard to fill 


The most prom- 


impossible for Rustin to play. 


surely play third, It will be very 


Murphy’s place at short-stop. 
ising candidate is Quimby, who filled the posi- 
tion on the freshman team last year. The great- 
that he 
Bigelow, last year’s substitute fielder, will follow 
rhe 


strong in fielding und fairly effective in hitting. 


est trouble with him is is unreliable. 


Laurie Bliss at centre field. nine will be 

Yale won the Mott Haven games last spring, 
and, although it is early vet to make any pre- 
dictions, the prospects of the blue are excellent. 
Trainer Murphy does not say much about the 
men in his care, but he bas an air of confidence 
which is felt also by the men who are training. 
Murphy's engagement in New York will not 
prevent him from devoting, during the larger 
part of the vear, all the time the Yule athletes 
the 
Lyman has Richards, Van Ingen, Hickok, Mor- 
gan, Bunnell, 
Glenny, Wright, Stillman, Cross, 
Hart, and Brown. With these old men and the 
new candidates, Murphy ought to turn out a 


need. As nucleus of the team, Captain 
Anderson, Sheldon, Cartwright, 


Parmelee, 


splendid team. 

In general, the outlook for Yale athletics was 
hardly ever brighter than it is to-day, and most 
people will be surprised if the blue does not win 
at least two of the three kinds of contests in 


which she engages with the other large colleges 
of the country, 
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United States Senators. 


A FEATURE which will perhaps attract as 


much attention as any other in the group of 


United States Senators on another page, is the 
fact that out of twenty-seven Senators represent- 
ed, only one is seen in the silk hat of modern 
social civilization. And this is not accounted 
for entirely by the fact that many of Mr. Grib- 
avédoff's sketches were made in the summer- 
time when some Senators were wearing straw 
hats. The characteristic headgear of Mr. Ran- 
som, of North Carolina, for example, is a broad- 
down over his 


brimmed, slouched hat, drawn 


eves in an extremely rakish manner. Gordon, 


of Georgia, slouched does 


Mills. of 


vania, is seen as often in a derby hat as in the 


wears a hat; so 


Texas. Even Cameron, of Pennsyl- 


conventional * stove-pipe.”” There is hardly a 
Southern or a Western member of the House or 
Senate who would be seen wearing a silk hat at 
home, and very few of them wear silk hats in 
Washington. ‘* Don’t tell my people in Arizona 
a silk hat,” said 


Smith, the Delegate from that Territory, when 


that I wear Marcus Aurelius 


some one chaffed him about his cigarette-smok- 


ing and the style of his dress. “TI don’t care 


what you say about my cigarettes, for the Mexi- 
made them common enough 


eans have in my 


country. But I never would be forgiven the 
silk hat.” 
hat on one of his return trips to Texas. He 


Senator Reagan forgot about his silk 


left the train and got into a carriage in a Texas 
town. Mrs. Reagan suddenly became conscious 
of his error, and with rare presence of mind 
snatched the hat from his head and concealed it 
under the curriage-seat. So the Senator rode 
through the town bare-headed and told a lame 
story when he reached his hotel of having lost 
Mrs. 


in publie 


his hat out of the car-window. But for 
Reagan the ex-Senator would not be 
life to-day. 

This matter of the street costume of a public 
man is not of great importance, perhaps; but it 
is one of the first things to excite the comment 
of the stranger in Washington when public men 
are pointed out on the street. They are usua!ly so 
different from the pictures which he has seen in 
the daily or weekly newspapers or the magazines. 
In the photographs displayed in Bell’s window 
on the avenue (and when you say “ the avenue” 
in Washington there is only one avenue that you 
can mean—Pennsylvania Avenue) Senators ap- 
pear us you will see them at their desks in the 
Senate Chamber, with perhaps a little added 
beauty creditable to the photographer's artistic 
re-touching. When you see the Senator on the 
street he is quite another man. That is why 
this little group cf statesmen is a glimpse of the 
Washington, 
Washington from a distance seldom have. 


real such as people who know 
Here is George, of Mississippi, whom Jefferson 


Davis once called “the educated pig,” picking 
his teeth as he mounts the steps leading to the 
Here is Mitchell, of Wisconsin, million- 


aire banker, with the 


Capitol. 


wind careering through 


beard and blowing his coat-skirts 


hand to his 


his heavy 


apart. Here is Cullom with his 


mouth, puzzling over some political problem, 
possibly connected with the next Republican 
National Convention. 
of Kentucky, in his 


Here is “ Joe” Blackburn, 
“ spo'tin’ ’ shirt. probably 
discussing the merits of a race-horse or of a new 
brand of whisky—for these are popularly sup- 
Thus 


clings to them, and Mr 


posed to be Mr. Blackburn’s stock topics 
‘*the evil that men do” 
debate will be half for- 


fast 


Blackburu’s reeord in 


gotten when they are sull naming horses 


for him in Kentueky. 
Here is Ransom, of North Carolina, courtliest 


of the old-school genluemen in public life, dis- 


playing his cuffs to good advantage as he says 
to a passing friend: “Good mo'‘nin’, suh. 1 


Mr. 


apprehension that his white cuffs may slip out 


hope yo’. well, sub.” Ransom's nervous 
of sight for a minute is a matter of daily com- 
ment in the Senate galleries 

Then 
bundles of public papers—three statesmen of a 
Teller, of 
silver in the far West 


there are three statesmen carrying 


wholly different school. Colorado, is 
one of the few friends of 
who has stuck to the Republican party and not 
Peffer, of Kansas, 


is a Populist whose whiskers have gained him 


gone off after strange gods; 


more fame than has his statesmanship; and 
Call. of Florida, is one of those unhappy Demo- 
crats, so common in the Senate, who believe 
that they are great constitutional lawyers and 
who make themselves obnoxious by discussing 
the constitutionality fthe most trivial questions ; 
but Mr. Call is easily the first of his class. 
There are Dubois, of Idaho, one of the young 
men from the West who are making a great 
rattling of dry bones among the traditions of the 
foach, of North Dakota, who began 


his career as a bank clerk in Washington, and 


Senate; 


who went West probably without any thought 
that he would one day return to his old home a 
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Senator; Perkins, of California, who is proud of 
the fact that he 
Maine; Gordon, of Georgia, one of the striking 


was once a cabin-boy from 


relics of the Confederacy, whose lecture on the 
last days of the “Jost cause” has made him a 
latter-day hero in the South. There is no lack 
of * brigadiers.” Cockrell, of Missouri, head of 
the the 
hardest worker in the Senate if not in Congress ; 


great Appropriations Committee and 


Vest, his fiery little colleague (both so firmly 
fixed in the affections of the people of Missouri 
that they need never canvass for a re-election) ; 
Jones, of Arkansas, chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee which will put the readjusted Wilson 
Tariff bill through the Senate; Bate. of Tennes- 
see—were all prominent figures in the Rebellion. 
Jones was one of the few privates on either side 
who are now known to fame; Cockrell is still 
known as “ the general” to the friends of thirty 
and Bate carries with him, as he 


£0; 


years a 
limps toward the Capitol, the marks of three 
dangerous wounds. 

Stewart of the silver beard and tireless tongue 
is the most earnest if not the most judicious 
of the the 
Lindsay, of Kentucky, will be known for a long 
time yet simply as Secretary Carlisle’s successor. 


advocate white metal in Senate. 


Don Cameron is famous partly because he holds 
the only inherited seat in the Senate, and partly 
because he is a rich man who entertains freely. 
Mills, of Texas, has made a lasting monument 
for himself in the Mills Tariff bill; though it 
never became a law. Palmer, of Illinois, is one 
of the interesting old men with an interminable 
record of public service who remembers Abraham 
Lincoln. Camden, of West Virginia, is one of 
the few business men who have been successful 
enough in making laws to merit a re-election. 
Washburne, of Minnesota, is one of the flour- 
kings of Minneapolis, whose name will always 
be identified with the development of the rail-’ 
road and manufacturing interests of the great 
Northwest. 

Walk down Pennsylvania Avenue any morn- 
ing between eleven and twelve o’clock and you 
may see these familiar figures on their way to 
the Capitol to take up the daily duty of law- 
making. Quite like other citizens they are, and 
if vou have not a very good memory you would 
better take this page of pictures with you or a 
dozen statesmen may pass by unnoticed. 

GEORGE GRANTHAM 


FACE GS 2STUpIES 


Cheiro, the Palmist. 


THE face of Cheiro, the expert in palmistry, 


BAIN. 





bears most unmistakably the imprint of an 
ardent temperament, a warm, fulsome nature, 
and an intense appreciation of all that appeals 
A shrewd cleverness lurks in 


to the senses, 


his « Tes 5 they are penetrating, direct, and dar- 
ing. His forehead by its form suggests an im- 
pressionable, rapid, and somewhat brilliant in- 
telligence, alert and facile, and his eyebrows 
that the power of concentration is his. He is 
by nature analytical and penetrating, persever- 


ing, enterprising, and thoroughly self- reliant. 





CHEIRO, THE PALMIST. 


A certain magnetism hangs about him. It is 


born of ardor and rapid mentality, and is 
strengthened and accentuated by confident self- 
dependence. Beneath his eyes lies the power 
of speech, of a ready use of words, and yet he 


He is 


self-appreciative, and also keenly alive to the 


is never inadvertently communicative. 


appreciation of others; is tactful, versatile, and 
capable of making good use of a bit of diplo- 
macy. His will is strong, resolute, and tena- 
cious; he is ambitious, and possesses latent 
energy intertwined with a natural and passion- 
ate love of ease, the beautiful and the alluring. 
By virtue of analytical penetration and adapt- 
able sympathies he is keen in his judgments of 
shrewdness is a 


humanity, while diplomatic 


ready gnide to speech, and nicely dictates a 


balance of reticence and eloquence. 
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“Walk down Pennsylvania Avenue any morning between eleven and twelve o'clock aud you may see these familiar figures on their way to the Capitol to take up the Gaily 
duty of law-making. Quite like other citizens they are, and if you have not a very good memory you would better take this page of pictures with you or a dozen statesmen may 


pass by unnoticed.”—Lxtract from descriptive article by George G. Bain, 
UNITED STATES SENATORS ON PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, WASHINGTON.—Drawn From Lire By V, Gripaykporr.—{SEE ARTICLE ON PaGE 209.) 
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Ellen Terry. 
Notes Supplied by Stinson Jarvis. 


(Copyrighted by the authcr.) 

Ix the home study of a play its beauties are 
pictured and its melodies sounded until one de- 
ean the tuneful 
silences and interpret the two synonrms, Shake- 


mands an artist who voice 


speare and nature. Any one who can do so 
properiy must also be nature itself. This is 
Ellen Terry. 

And it seems necessary for proper views and 
general improvement that we should understand 
ut least something of those whom the gods love 
best. The existence of the real genius of the 
stage—that ability of the soul to identify itself 
with other individualities—is not always admit- 
ted. From performers who unconsciously con- 
fess their own mediocrity we often hear that 
an actor is one who mouth the celebrated 
tragedies while carrying on a by-play with 
those behind the scenes. The great ones of 
the stage are more than this, In the elder 
Booth and the beloved Edwin, in Dusé and 
Beruhardt, there has been more than this. Mac- 
ready told us a different story about inspira- 
tion. And we need no explanation from Terry, 
because we can see for ourselves. 

The historical records coucerning the geniuses 
of the past show the simplicity and beauty of 
their been 
almost suspicionless in their natures, trusting 
to their and often 
poverty bv reason that they gave too much. 
Their lives have been gifts. Something in them 
has lifted them away from the smallvesses of ordi- 
nary existence. Whether pocts, painters, actors, 
or writers, that which made them great in 
creative power has avoided influences which 
would darken the internal light. Indeed, the 
study of genius is the study of a holiness—not 
necessarily that of creeds, but one which pro- 
tects the internal alliances and preserves that 
delight which makes Ellen Terry feel as if she 
were “on wings” when pleasing herself with 
her work. Ard, as to this, she encounters no 
one so difficult to please as herself. 

Genius is the real phoenix of the world. It 
dies but to rise again. In the selection of fate 
Ellen Terry is the lineal successor to those great 
ones of whom we read. She, with 
Eliot, has made a world rich with lovely ideals. 
And, as the other great woman wrote, 
is, I think, in every moment of her life, * the 
Here in 

million 


ean 


inner lives— show them to have 


intuitions, encountering 


George 
she 


sweet presence of a good diffused.” 
America she is but little known. A 
or so of devotees, perhaps! but nothing in com- 
parison to the numbers which extend their 
affection to her throughout the British Empire. 
She is the most widely-known woman in Lon- 
don. From Mr. Gladstone, Lord Valkyrie Dun- 
raven, and the highest in the land, her friends 
run through the social gamut to the Arabs on 
the reet and the patients in the hospitals. 
Every one knows her by sight. Her carriage 
never stops two minutes without a hundred or 
so collecting to see her. When she has entereda 
London theatre other than her own (which she 
often does when not ucting herself) I have seen 
the play stopped while the audience insisted 
upon welcoming the woman whom all England 
loves. 

So far as Iam aware, London only does this 
for three people—the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and Ellen Terry —though individual cases 
occur ut other times. The two women who are 
nearest to the nation are its two princesses—of 
Wales and of the stage—the one holding the 
loyalty of the people. and in the other case 
the people holdirg her loyalty to them. But 
outside the fact that she appears so much upon 
the stage, there are other reusous for her being 
so widely known. It was she whom Du Mau- 
rier has copied (with others) in giving to the 
world those beautiful pictures which collectively 
came to be known as“ the Du Maurier woman ” 
on account of the distinctive refinement and 
grace. Thus Punch has sown broadcast over 
Europe, India, and Australia every possible 
aspect of the Terry face. The consequence has 
been that English women who desired to be 
eonsidered gesthetic and artistic have come as 
near us possible to the Terry costumes and feat- 
ures. 

Those long gowns which become her so well 
on the stage were all devised by one who has 
been a life-long student of different branches of 
art, aud they were copied by the esthetic world 
simply because they were more graceful than 
any which have appeared since ancient Athens. 
Thus Terry is at one moment identified with 
art; at another moment she is called nature. 
But it is evidently just as natural for her to be 
artistic in every movement of thought or body 
as it is to others to be clumsy. For, after all, 
is it necessary that every one be clumay first 
and afterward graceful only by practice ? 
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When absorbed in some study or conversation 
which would throw practice off its guard, she is 
just 2s artistic in all ways as on the stage. Con- 
tinuous alertness with continuous restfulness— 
a curious combination—provable only in person. 
Indeed, her personality pervades even her hand- 
writing. No matter how fast she writes, the 
artistic nature and general power are always 
most prominent, and there is in it a mixture of 
refinement, tenderness, and force such as I have 
seen in no other manuscript. Love of the open, 
personal reliability, indomitable courage, and a 
highly sensitized nature are shown throughout. 
These basal characteristics do not alter, but the 
signs of originality and the artistic qualities 
change all the time. In several hurried pages 
of manuscript about Carr's “ King Arthur,” I 
find her “e’s’”’ made in nine different ways, 
with the other letters also varying, and always 
with a vim, go, and force; controlled, however, 
by the ever-present love for beauty of form and 
hurried antique lettering. 

These indications may, or may not, illustrate 
the writer. But they certainly tell correctly of 
her love for the open. What she likes best of 
all is to get out into the wide country, or on the 
ocean, and become a part of the expanses, 
heights, and depths of nature—to feed on its 
colors and drink in its glorious free air. Rosa- 
mond speaks of this in the first act of * Becket.” 
She flings her arms out before her with a wild 
gladness as she pours forth her delight of the 
woods and the open. Well, that is Elien Ter- 
ry’s own self. With Rosamund it seems to be a 
most perfect bit of acting. There is a vibrating 
jov in it which thrills the whole house, but I 
query the acting of it. It is simply herself— 
precisely as she delights in nature with a child- 
gladness when she can escape from her unend- 
ing duties. The point illustrates previous sen- 
tences which seem like contradictions. She is 
the part she plays— being nature itself—but 
those highest parts of nature which the best 
world idealizes. Any grief or joy or trial that 
comes to mankind is comprehended by soul 
faculties which never make a mistake. Arnong 
all the thousands of comments on her acting 
there never has been one which accused her of 
portraying a phase of nature wrongly. This 
would be impossible. It is not brain work ; it 
is sensitization, feeling, intuition, and revelation 
“Terry ” is one of Truth’s many names. T. for 
Terry and for Truth !—truth for nature, for art, 


’ 


and for friends. 

So far as I know this celebrity has never con- 
sented to be “interviewed.” She avoids it with 
an instinctive recoil. And it was only by prom- 
ising to use “my best discretion’? that she 
allowed me to * say a few words” to accompany 
this picture. This limited permission makes 
me halt and attempt escape in generalities. Yet 
I must run some risk when knowing the value 
which results to the public in the safe construc- 
tion of their ideals, and when they are able to be 
certain that those they have worshiped ure not 
shams. 
the highest ideals concerning the possibilities 
of human Jife which Ellen Terry has provided, 
it would distress many people to think that these 


After having become possessed of all 


are mere bubble creations, which have no real- 
ity in her real life. So far is this from being 
the case, the fact is that -the charm which 
comes to spectators is more due to her than to 
the ideas of the different authors. The text is 
mere suggestion. Every part she plays is first 
raised, as far as may be proper, to her own 
mental levels, and is shaped forth recreated in 
her own heart-sympathies. 

Without further straining the limits of my 
permission, I may say, while not cataloguing 
her great creations, that wherever in any of 
them the characteristics of perfect womanhood 
uppear, the audience witnesses that which he- 
Both on and off the stage 
she is a power for good—most coercive, like 
Nay, 
all those who know her will swear to ove thing 
—that the 
split up into little chunks before Ellen Terry will 
compass a wrong or even think ungenerously. 

She and Mr. Jefferson are friendly. On the 
night of his last * Rip van Wink!e ” she oecu- 
pied the left stage The large Boston 
Theatre was filled to the ceiling. All the faces 
were twisting as if on pivots—first to see the 


longs to real life. 
nature, in providing the undoubted best. 


heavens will cave in and the eurth 


box. 


acting, and then to see how it pleased the sweet- 
faced alien. Mr. Jefferson’s well-known per- 
formance was as good as ever, except that he 
looked straight at Ellen Terry nearly all the 
time. Considered as to strict rules, Mr. Jeffer- 
son, this was mighty bad acting, but devilish 
good taste, and the whole house forgave you! 
But when, later on, during the more pathetic 
passages, a very sympathetic person leaned for- 
ward and wept real tears, Boston was charmed, 
Mr. Jefferson looked younger than ever. And 
everybody was delighted except the Du Maurier 
picture, who turned back drying her eyea and 


saying, simply: “I don’t like these weepy 
plays.” And then Mr. Jefferson (in Rip’s mouldy 
tatters) came in and had to apologize for making 
her cry. 

A small party lately took a drive into the 
along one of Boston’s 
princely the 
alighted and flew in (you remember 
skip) to say a word to some friends. 


eountry, Returning 


deserted streets, queen of arts 
her flying 

To save 
the horses from chill, and to escape an Italian 
On mak- 


Ye gods, 


hurdy-gurdy, the others drove about. 
ing the turn back, something new! 
eatch on !—a hand-organ solo from Ellen Terry 
on a Boston curbstone! The new musician was 
gracetully waving for coppers to her friends in 
the windows. The ladies in three other houses 
had also twigged the situation, and as the car- 
riage quickly drove off, many handkerchiefs were 
delightedly saluting the foreign organist from 
tell of that 
highly proper minds may condemn the occur- 


surrounding windows. I this so 
rence, and to save miy story [rom any appearauce 


of onesidedness. For this same result I may 
further say that Ellen Terry is not a universal 


artist—she plays the hand-organ wretchedly. 


Captain Frank E. Brownell. 


A HISTORIC incident, and au event which at 
that time created widespread popular excite- 
ment, is recalied by the death of Captain Frank 
Edwin Brownell, which 
ton, D. C., on the 15th 
private in the Eleventh New York Infantry, 
Kllsworth’s Fire Zouaves, who in the spring of 
1861 responded to the call for volunteers in de- 
fense of the Union. Ellsworth, the colonel of 
the regiment. had accompanied President. Lin- 
coln on his perilous journey trom Springfield, 
Illinois, to Washington, and had become prom- 
inent. among the eager patriots flock- 


occurred at Washing- 


inst. Brownell was a 


who 


Bis 


CAPTAIN FRANK E. BROWNELL, 


ed to the national standard on the outbreak of 
the Rebeilion. Given a command as colonel, he 
proceeded, in May of that year, to the town of 
Alexandria, in Virginia, a few 
Washington, and while marching through the 
streets discovered a Confederate the 
Marshall House, displayed in honor of the pas- 
sage of the ordinance of secession. 
entered the house and, ascending to the roof, 
hauled down the obnoxious flag. 
coming down stairs the proprietor of the house, 
one Jackson, came out of a side room and shot 
the daring intruder dead, 
shot and killed Jackson, thus avenging the first 
blood shed in the Civil War. At 
from the event it seems incredible that such an 


miles below 


flag on 
He at once 


As he was 


Brownell thereupon 
this distance 


exploit should have created the profound ex- 


citement which followed upon this; but the 


country had not yet tasted of the horrors of 


Marcu 29, 1894. 


fratricidal strife, public feeling at the North was 
intensely alive, and the avenging of the assassi- 
nation of a loyal soldier of the Union attained 
in the public mind a significance which did not 
properly belong to it. Brownell, who was a 
native of Troy, New York, received a medal of 
honor from Congress for his act, and was also 
honored by medals and other tokens from citi- 
zens of Troy, New York City, Boston, and 
Providence. He served subsequently in the in- 
fantry, and was promoted to a captaincy. He 
was a member of Post No. 28 of Chicago, and 
of the Commandery of the Loyal Legion of 
He held a clerkship in the Pen- 
His age 


Washington. 
sion Office at the time of his death. 
was fifty-four vears. 


The Mining Exhibit at 
the Midwinter Fair. 


PERHAPS the successful feature of the 
Midwinter Fair in Francisco is the ‘49 
mining-camp, a faithful reproduction of the old 
pioneer days of ’49. This reproduction was first 
by “Billy” Armstrong, a prize- 
fighter, but Mr. Sam Davis, of the Appeal, pub- 
lished at Carson City, Nevada, is entitled to the 
credit of carrying it into practical effect. Mr. 
Davis had great difficulty in enlisting capital 
for the scheme, but he finally succeeded in in- 
Frank McLaughlin, of the 
Golden Gate Mining Company, and a company 
was formed, with a capital of ten thousand dol- 
lars and Major McLaughlin as president. An 
attempt was made to sell stock, but the idea 


most 
San 


suggested 


teresting 


Major 


was regarded as chimerical, and not a single 
share was disposed of, although offered as low 
But the confi- 
dence of the projectors of the enterprise has 
been justified by the results. 
share has since been refused by the lucky 


as twenty-five cents a shure. 
Five dollars a 


holders, 

The work of building the camp then began in 
good earnest, the company having a space five 
hundred by three hundred square feet, and 
three weeks after Mr. Davis deeded the conces- 
sion to the company he enjoyed the satisfaction 
of seeing his scheme take tangible shape, and the 
camp in running order, with its log-cabins hous- 
ing ancient miners, its dance-houses, gambling- 
hells, theatres, saloons, freight-wagons, broncos, 
mules, street-hawkers, fakirs, desperadoes, gam- 
the 
rest of the motley crowd that were found in 


blers, Mexicans, Chinamen, Indians, and 
the mining-camps of early days. From the very 
outset the camp was a notable success, attract- 
ing crowds of visitors. 

In the centre of the camp is an old log-eabin 
containing a dilapidated newspaper office, from 
which the Midwinter Appeal is issued weekly. 
It is printed on yellow wrapping-paper and is 
redolent of the days of ‘49. Copies are sold from 
the old cabin and sent to all parts of the world 
as souvenirs. 

The first thing that strikes the visitor is the 
rustic toll- 


picturesque guteway. There is a 


house at the entrance, where visitors jingle 
their quarters and then pass through a gateway 
attractive with a combination of rustic 
work, vines, and evergreens. 


made 


Once through the gate the revived glories of 
the old California mining-camp come in view. 
The old cabins, built of logs, shakes and slabs, 
from whose stone and adobe chimneys the smoke 
curls lazily ; the crooked street past the mule- 
corral, with its * Rest for the 
Weary ” hotel; the log-cabin newspuper Office. 
the gambling-hell, the dance-house, and varjous 


old-fashioned 


little offices where the lawyers and doctors have 
hung out their shingles; the spot where’ the 
justice of the peace and postmaster is a consoli- 
dated citizen, and the old cabins once occupied 
by the millionaires of the coast—all these help 
to give avivid picture of the life of the pio- 
neer miners, and the seductions to which’.they 
were exposed while struggling for the prizes of 
fortune, 

Visitors divide their time inspecting the mule- 
corral, the old prairie schooner, visiting the gam- 
bling-house, and mingling with the old gold- 
miners in their cabins and mess. The process of 
washing out the gold-nugyets in the sluice-boxes 
is very interesting, and most of the old miners 
in the camp have astonishing memories and 
imaginations. 

* Yes, I was there when we took out as high 
as two hundred dollars to the pan at Bidwell’s 
Bar,” said one in the writer’s hearing. 

“Yes, madam,” said another, “I’m an old 
miner. It was me that lifted the two-thousand- 
dollar nugget out of the Yuba in 51.” 

“You kin bet ver life,” exclaimed a third, 
“for I’m an old ’49 miner. I tuck the matter of 
fifty thousand dollars out of the Feather River 
in six months, and blew it all in at the El Dorado 
Yes, 


days in those times.” 


those was great 
C. EK. Tepes, 


in two weeks, marm, 
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WHAT A METROPOLITAN TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 


IS. 


By A. FRANKLIN MATTHEWS. 


OF the ten thousand or more subscribers to 
the Metropolitan Telephone Company in New 
York, there is probably not one who, when he 
wishes to talk to another subscriber through 
the telephone, dves not know in a vugue way 
something of the process by which such a 


conversation is made possible. He has read 


more or less about transmitters and receivers, 


something about induction, of which he has a 
still 
connections, metallic circuits, terminals, trunks, 


very confused notion, less about cross- 


primary and secondary currents, but he has no 


detinite idea of the details of the telephone 
system, and very little knowledge of its under- 
iving principles. He knows that through the 
uid of an electric battery he starts an electric 
the 


the man at 


current over the wires, by which sound- 


waves of his voice are sent to the 


other end of the circuit and turned into sound- 
waves aguin, the exact counterpart of those he 
uttered into the machine at his end; he knows 
that the 


change,”’ and that if the man towhom he wishes 


wires of his machine end in an * ex- 
to talk is connected with the same exchange, 


the wires of both their machines are joined to- 


gether in that exchauge by a “telephone girl,” 
commonly—but very erroneously—supposed to 
be a pert young woman of much leisure and dis- 
he knows that if he 


and the other man belong to different exchanges 


inclination to be obliging ; 


their wires are joined together by a* trunk ” liue 
the that it takes 


two girls—one in each exchange—to make the 


between two exchanges, and 


wires between him and the other man one con- 
tinuous set of wires. He also knows that this 
system is very extensive; that it employs many 
thousands more wires in New York City than 
the telegraph companies; that it requires ad- 
justments of far greater delicacy for its success- 
ful operation; that thousands of miles of wires 
lie underground in the subways; that there are 
nie central stations in New York City, employ- 
ing five hundred girls to answer calls; that 
there is a young army of other emploves—elec- 
tricians, Jinemen, clerks, test-men, and others; 
and that it all is a stupendous and complicated 
enterprise of invaluable utility. 

All this the average man knows, but because 
it is complicated and he is apt to be a busy man 
himself, the wonder and curiosity which he 
constantly feels over the operation of this nine- 
Per- 


haps no one who has used telephones for the last 


teenth-century miracle are never satisfied. 


ten years has failed to notice, if he now avails 
himself of the most improved equipment, that all 
those mysterious noises which used to bother 
him, such as buzzing, confused voices, peculiar 
This 


is because each telephone has two wires attach- 


clicks, and what not, have disappeared. 


ed to it nowadays, instead of one, as previously 
wus the cause. In the old-style telephone Smith 
talked to Jones over a singie wire joined in the 
The 


mysterious thing in clectricity known as the 


exchange. ends were grounded, and that 
circuit was made through the earth, as in teleg- 
raphy. It was because of a sympathetic quality 


like that possessed by certain nerves in the 
human body that noises jumped from one wire 
to another through the earth and air, and made 
telephoning in a big city, where there was a vast 
multiplicity of wires, a task absolutely trying to 
This 


cent years by supplying two wires to each tele- 


a nervous man. has been obviated in re- 
phone, so that when Smith and Jones talk the 
over a second wire instead of 
When 


telephones are fastened together in an exchange 


circuit is made 


through the earth. the wires of these 
or through the medium of a trunk line between 
two exchanges, there is a continuous wire run- 
ning practically in a circle, and without ends, 
the 
are the only persons with connection on that 


from one man to other. Moreover, they 
wire or set of wires, and they can have it all 
to themselves without hearing a lot of “ cross- 
talk” from other persons, mixing them up and 
exasperating them. This is what is known as 
a “ metallie circuit ’—that is, a circuit of metal, 
copper wire of the fivest quality being used, 
Not only 
has cross-talk disappeared, but the buzzing and 
This 


has been accomplished through a «simple but 


and is practically all there is to it. 
other mysterious noises have also gone, 
ingenious device. This sympathetic quality of 
the wires, which borrows trouble on the Jeast 
provocation, would be disastrous in a 
metallic circuit had it not 
the 


very 
been discovered that 
interlacing 


by frequently crossing wires, 


them at intervals, or when in cables spirally 


induction of wire is 


the 


the 
that of 


uncontaminated by outside in- 


twisting them, one 


neutralized by the other. leaving 


wires clear and 
fluences in the nature of noise. 
well 


Perhaps it would be to accompany a 


telephone message from Smith to Jones, see 


what becomes of it, and how much effort is re- 
quired that neither of them knows about until 
the work involved in the conversation is finally 
ended. Smith wants to ask Jones to meet him 
and go to dinner, to tatk over a 


Smith 


in the evening 


business transaction. goes to his tele- 


phone and rings the bell. By means of a mag- 
net there he starts a Current in operation which 
drops 4 little tab in front of a telephone girl, 
who asks him * What number ?” and learning bis 
wishes. rings up Jones and starts them in con- 


versation. When the telephone girl asks Smith 
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Underground it has a 
Moisture is a great 


above the tops of trees, 
great fight for existence. 
Should a hole be 


these cables the size of a pin head, the moisture 


foe there. made in one of 
from the air or from the ground would enter, 


and, where there are so many wires strung 
together, would * play hob” with them and ruin 
their usefulness. In fact, when the subway sys- 
tem was first introduced the steam-pipes under- 
ground in the lower part of New York caused 
a loss of many thousands of dollars to the Tele- 
phone Company. The heat and moisture ruined 
section after section of cables, and caused much 
activity in the man-holes and on the streets in 
renewing the injured cables and replacing them. 
It was a long trial of patience and experiment 
that resulted in the perfection of the cables and 
of testing apparatus to measure by the force of 
the current just where the injury was, so as to 
make repairs the least expensive. There are 
three kinds of cables used in telephoning, those 
in the air, those under the earth, and those in 
the 


but those in the air and water are small in num- 


water. They differ in their composition, 


ber compared with those in the subways, and 








A MODERN POWER-PLANT. 


“ What number ?” he 


ter. The principle of this contrivance is well 


speaks into his transmit- 


known, and it is not the intention to describe it 
here. Smith, and nearly everybody else, imagines, 
us he gives the number, that he has started a 
current of electricity over the wires to the cen- 
tral exchange. 
the 


sort. The battery attached to his trans- 


mitter sends a current over a short wire coiled 


up in the machine, and there it ends. The cur- 


rent does not leave that machine, for the wire 
has no connection with the wires leading to the 
central office. This current, which is started 


the 
3y an adjustment of most 


und stopped, is known in telephony as 
‘primary current.” 
delicate apparatus it starts a current entirely 
through sympathy, but not by direct contact, 
over the main wires, and this is called the * sec- 
ondary current.” 
the fact that telephoning is not so much the 
result of strength of current as of delicate ap- 
paratus. 
Smith’s answer to the telephone girl has 
leaped from the primary wire to the secondary 
wire—or, rather, pair of wires bound together— 
and possibly reaches the subways direct from his 
cellar without getting into the open air, but in 
most cases it does not take this short and direct 
course, but goes racing over the roof of his office 
building, perhaps across a street or two, and 
then 
roof, where other sets of wires join it from other 


reaches a “terminal station” on another 


buildings. Here is where the underground sys- 


tem begins. Ilere tifty sets of wires enter a 
thick lead pipe, cailed a cable, which seems 
about two inches in diameter. By a delicate 


arrangement this pine is hermetically sealed so 
as to keep out moisture absolutely, 

Kach wire is wrapped in paper or cotton and 
silk, each pair or set is spirally twisted, and the 


whole mass is soaked in paraffine, and = dis- 


appears in the cable into a subway under the 


street. Here the cable is joined by a score 


or more of other cables, each having wires 


running in the same way from subscribers to 
the central exchange. The message from 
Smith leaps down under the street, passes 


through section after section of lead pipe and 
past many man-holes, and finally reaches the 
central exchange. Here one sees scores "pon 
scores of these cables entering the building from 
the street. They look like a lot of long, writhing 
snakes as they are seen in the half-iighted sub- 
terranean chamber through which they come 
from the street. Smith's pair of wires is in one 
of them, and ‘here are forty-vine other pairs of 
wires in the same pipe, twisted up and entering 
the exchange. 

Theoretically the best place for a telephone- 


wire is above ground, say eighty feet high, and 


In tuct. he has done nothing of 


This is a good illustration of 


therefore require far less attention in actual 
time. 

The water cable, however, is the hardest to 
repair, and when trouble exists 
there it is most serious. It is not 
gencrally known that the great 


naval parade of last year in the 
Hudson Piver cost the Metropoli- 
tan Telephone Company thousands 


of dollars. The war-ships smashed 


their anchors through the tele- 
phone cables, pulled them up, 
dragged them apart, svlit them 


open, and upset the service that 
New 


redress 


Jer- 
but 


ran on to and through 


There was no 


sey. 
to lav new cables, and although a 
stretched 


eable could be 


the 


new 


across Hudson River during 
the busiest hours of the day in the 
short time of seven minutes after 


it was fastened to the shore end, 
it took a vast amount of time and money to pre- 
pare new cables to replace those that were 
injured, 

When the Princess Eulalia arrived in the har- 
bor with so much fuss and confusion, the captain 
of the accompanying Spanish war-ship pulled up 
one of the main cables of the telephone company 
to Jersey City with his anchor, and was so 
the the 
occasion that it was with the utmost difficulty 


much absorbed with ceremonies of 
that the telephone people, who hastened to him 
on a tug, could induce him to drop their cable. 
They succeeded, however, and but few persons 
knew how near Eulalia came to destroying their 
important and necessary telephone connections 
through the water eable. 

Smith’s wire has now entered, say, the cellar 
of the Cortlandt Street Exchange. Each cable 
is taken toa rack or framework in the centre of 
the cellar room, and here the wires are taken 
out of the cables, separated, and fastened in their 
proper places, ‘This iron framework is used for 
again individualizing the wires that to this point 
have been bunched in the cables, and for sup- 
means of over- 


porting protectors by which 


charges of electricity are sent to the ground, 


thus making the operation of the system, espe- 
cially in violent thunder-storms, absolutely safe. 
Then, too, there is always danger that a telephone 
wire may pick up an overpowering current from 
some broken trolley or electric-light wire, and 
a protector becomes absolutely necessary. At 
this rack each subscriber's wire encounters a 
piece of mica between two carbon plates, which 
affords protection from the less dangerous cur- 
Should this be 


rents. insufficient, the current 


passes on through a short fusible wire which 
would be burned, and then would encounter a 
metallic plate leading to the ground below, and 
thus all the superfluous current that at any time 
may be gathered is diverted, and the possibility 
of even slight dumage to the operator and the 
expensive switch-board is avoided, 

Having passed the protector the wires run 
across to the other side of the room, to a “ dis- 
tributing-board,”” which is a supplement to the 
great switch-board up-stairs, where the final 
This 


is such that every set of 


connection between the two men is made, 
distributing - board 
wires has its proper place for connection with any 
of the subway wires, and the board has an ad- 
ditional practical use in the fact that it is a test 
place for the switch-board above, and assists 
much in determining the location of trouble 
when one’s service is out of order. 

From this distributing-board the wires run 
direct to the switch-board in the operating-room, 
where the most interesting work in the entire 
Here 
the telephone girl sits and keeps her ears, eyes 


system of telephoning is done. is where 
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and hands in constant use. It is well to look at 
the back of the board before one sees the front, 
where the girls sits. A great mass of wires runs 
the whole length of the board, which extends 
around the room, standing about five feet away 
from the wall. These wires are again bunched 
in cables—this time without 
and make a mass apparently about two feet high 
thick. 


nation one will see that every few feet a con- 


a lead covering— 


and one foot or more On close exami- 


nection is made from each one of these thou- 
sands of wires to the switch-board, that several 
hundred bits of soldering must be done to 
accomplish this, and that it is possible in a few 
minutes for an expert to pick out from among 
that mass of wires any single set in case repairs 
are necessary. 

Turning now to the front of the board one 
sees that it that 
three girls, seated on chairs on a slightly ele- 
In the 


Cortlandt Street exchange there are forty-three 


is divided into sections, and 


vated platform, are allotted to a section. 
sections. One will notice first, perhaps, as the 
girls sit with their backs to him, that all have 
clasped over their heads a metal band of the 
lightest possible construction and shaped like a 
comb, and that a telephone-receiver is thus held 
in place at the left ear, giving the girl free use 
The that 
metal band retains its position firmly, and the 


of both hands. hair is worn so the 
receiver is placed at the Jeft ear because most 
of the girls are right-handed, and thus have 
freer use of that arm in their many motions. The 
observer will next notice that a little round disk, 
a transmitter, is hanging suspended by meang 
of an adjustable cord and swings directly in 
front of the girl’s mouth, so that she may talk 
without moving her body or making any useless 
muscular effort. All this comes from that study 
in labor-saving devices which the telephone 
In front of 
the girls, on the narrow framework, are a lot of 


managers are constantly muking. 


litle levers which may be bent down or pushed 
up, and some big black buttons which are used 
in conveying signals to the offices about town. 
Looking past the girl to the switeh-board one 
sees that it is full of little peg-holes arranged in 
sets, so that by its position from a guide on the 
side of the board each girl can tell the number 
With 


No. 4,387 as well as she can 193. 


of any hole. one motion she can touch 
In each of the 
sections before which three girls sit there are 
five thousand of these peg-holes, and they are 
packed so closely that by reaching in front of 
each other each girl may touch easily any one 
of the holes. Looking down to the bottom of 
the board one sees cords or loops hanging with 
the two ends of each loop sticking through the 
A litle weight 


hangs on each loop, which brings the ends down 


flat board in front of each girl. 
to the board and out of the wav when not in 
use. This loop contains the wircs which con- 
nect Smith’s wire with Jones's, one end of the 
loop being attached to Jones's wire and the 
g-holes, 


other end to Smith’s through these pe 


The ends of these loops carry metallic plugs with 
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TERMINAL (ROOF) STATION, 


their parts so arranged as to fit accurately sev- 


eral little springs in the peg-holes. The 


peg- 
holes are called * spring-jacks,” and contain very 
delicate apparatus which even the lint from an 
operator's dress may put out of order 

Each girl in the Cortlandt Street exchange 
has about forty-five subscribers to look after, 
but the wires of every subscriber, as has been 
explained, run behind her section of the board, 
and each wire is tapped to a peg-hole in her 
section. Thus in that exchange there are forty- 
three places where Smith's wire may be tapped 
should Jones, Robinson, Wilson, or any other 
subscriber wish to talk to him, By this plan, 
when one of a certain girl’s forty-five subscribers 
wishes to talk to another subscriber not of her 
forty-five, she does not have to run a long tube 
or cord to the one place, perhaps clear across 
the room, in the section where the other man’s 
wire ends primarily, because each subscriber's 
(Continued on page 216.) 
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Union’s New President. 


SELpoM, if ever before, has a man been called to the presidency of an American college with such 





































unanimity of voice and sentiment as that which a few weeks ago summoned Rev. Dr. A. V. V. Ray- 
mond to the presidency of Union College. He not only received the unanimous vote of the board of 
trustees, but his selection has met with the enthusiastic approval of the faculty, alumni, and under- 








graduates, 

The new president is a graduate of Union, class of ‘75, and ever since his graduation has been 
interested in the advancement of the interests of the institution. He stood high in his class, being 
elected « member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

From Union Dr. Raymond went to the New Brunswick Theological Seminary, and after being 
graduated was successively pastor of the First Reformed Church of Paterson, New Jersey, and the 
Trinity Reformed Church of Piaintield, New Jersey. In 1887 he was called to his present charge—that 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Chureh of Albany, New York—where he has achieved abundant success, 
declining many flattering calls to other churches and colleges. He received the degree of D.D. in 1886. 

Dr. Raymond was born in central New York forty years ago, and, with the exception of the re- 
nowned Dr. Nott, is the youngest man ever elected to the presidency of Union College. The call, 
therefore, comes to him in the ripening maturity of his great intellectual forces. His character and 
his training have alike fitted him for the presidential office. He is a born leader of men, and possesses 
a personality which attracts friends and holds them. He is a man of firm and settled convictions, ye 
with a broad mind and large heart. Dr. Raymond is a preacher of rare force and eloquence. He 
has a ready wit and a command of English which makes him at home in any public gathering. 

Dr. Raymond is a natural educator, having a generous sympathy with young men. Already many 
of the students know him, and they hail his coming with delight. He has also the respect and 
affection of the faculty: while, as president of the General Alumni Association for the last four years, 
no alumnus is better known to the great body of Union graduates. With President Webster, who, by 
reason of his impaired health, retires after five years of excellent service for the college, his relatious 
are especially cordial and intimate. 

With Dr. Raymond as president “old Union” will start out next fall on her hundredth year of 
existence with prospects of a more brilliant administration than has ever before been attained. 

President Raymond will be formally inaugurated on June 26th next, the day before the annual 


commencement. 


Our Foreign Pictures. 


Ovr foreign pictures this week have to do mainly with Lord Rosebery, the ne,. British premier. 
Lord Rosebery has a town house in Berkeley Square, London; a residence at Epsom, Surrey, and an 4 
ancestral seat known as Dalmeny House, near Edinburgh. He has also another house, which came to 





him on his marriage, at Mentmore, near Leighton Buzzard, in the county of Buckinghamshire. Dal- 





meny is a typical Scotch estate, the park abounding in pleasant glades and woodlands. The owner 





is very popular with his tenants, for whose benefit he has introduced many reforms looking to the 





encouragement of thrift. One of our pictures presents a historic scene and event—Mr. Gladstone's 





last speech in the House of Commons as prime minister. The new premier has so far maintained 





himself admirably in his difficult position, and seems likely to hold the Gladstone following for efficient 








work. His announcement that the home-rule policy of his predecessor viil be strictly adhered to has 
REV. A. V. V. RAYMOND, D.D., THE NEW PRESIDENT satisfied the Irish contingent, and his attitude as to the eucroacliments of the House of Lords has plainly 
OF UNION COLLEGE. strengthened him with the people. 
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THE OLD MINERS’ CAMP AT THE CALIFORNIA MIDWINTER FAIR.—vRawn FROM PHoroGRaPHs.—{SEE PaGE 212.] 
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THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, PRIME MINISTER. 


DALMENY HOUSE, NEAR EDINBURGH, THE MIDLOTHIAN SEAT OF LORD ROSEBERY. 
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MR, GLADSTONE’S LAST SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AS PRIME MINISTER, 


THE CHANGE IN THE BRITISH PREMIERSHIP,—{Skt Pace 214.) 
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wire actually ends in forty-three different places 
in that room. 

Let us go back to Smith's telephone message 
to Jones, which has long since been finished 
while we were examining the apparatus. Smith 
first rang his telephone bell. This, through a 
magnet, started a current which went through 
terminal station, cable, protector, distributing- 
board to the switch-board, and instead of ring- 
ing a bell or making some other noise, as Smith 
may bave erroneously supposed, dropped a 
little tab, like a room-indicator in a hotel at 
the clerk’s desk. The young woman’s eye 
catches it because she cannot help seeing it as 
she faces the board. Instantly she inserts the 
plug into a peg-hole where Smith's wire termi- 
vates, an act which of itself automatically re- 
stores the tab or indicator toits normal position, 
turns down a little lever in front of her, which 
tbrows the vibration into the receiver at her 
left ear, and asks “ What number?” Smith tells 
her, and with a quick sweep of the hand she 
puts the plug at the other end of the cord or 
loop into the desired peg-hole, presses a button 
that rings Jones's bell and calls him to the tele- 
phone. This has cousumed but a few seconds 
of time, unless Jones is slow iu responding to 
the call. For obvious reasons the quickness of 
Smith’s service depends largely on Joues. Then 
the girl is ready to answer other calls. which 
sometimes rain in upon her like bailstones iv a 
winter gale. She leaves Smith and Jones talk- 
ing and connects Robinson and White, Peters 
and Madison, and so on. Many persons forget 
to ring off when they are through, and when 
opportunity presents itself the girl asks Smith, 
“Are you through ?” Generally he is, and she 
gets no answer. She withdraws the plug, and 
the cord falls into its proper place when not in 
use. Occasionally, however, Smith is waiting 
for Jones, who probably has stepped away from 
the telephone temporarily, or in silence is try- 
ing to collect his thoughts, and Smith bites the 
girl’s head off with an ugly snap, “No, I’m 
not!” The girl doesn’t mind this, for she knows 
that Smith does not understand the state of 
affairs in the exchange or he would be more 
polite. 

Before the girl puts Smith and Jones in com- 
munication with each other, however, there is 
one peculiar motion that she goes through which 
She rests 
the tip of the plug on the edge of the peg-hole 


the uninitiated would searcely notice. 


where Jones’s wire is connected to her section. 
It is possible that some one else in New York 
or elsewhere may be talking with Jones through 
a connection with his wire in some other section 
of the board, having reached him at one of 
the forty-two other points where his line is 
available to any one of more than ten thousand 
other people. When the tipof the plug touches 
the edge of the peg-hole there is a little mur- 
muring click that tells if Jones’s wire is en- 
gaged, and at once the girl tells Smith, through 
the transmitter swinging in front of her, that 
4,789, or whatever number it is, is “ busy.” 
The average subscriber usually thinks this is a 
ruse on the part of the girl to continue some 
chat or other uotil she yets ready to please 
herself about connecting the wires. Very 
That girl has already 
accomplished half the work of connection by 
She must now undo 
that work entirely and do it over again when 
Jones’s wire becomes available. She saves 
work by not answering “* busy” whenever she 
ean. This, then, is the work of each girl. After 
Smith’s and Jones’s wires get in touch Smith's 
message goes leaping down from the switch- 


much mistaken is he. 


answering Smith's call. 


board through the cable and into Jones's office, 
and the metallic circuit between the two, with 
all its delicate apparatus in their offices and all 
along the route, is in operation. 

It is worth while to watch a telephone girl 
for a few minutes. She is the busiest person, 
I believe, in New York. 
stantlv in motion, and it would not pay to make 


Her hands are con- 


many false movements; her eyes ure always on 
the watch, and her ears are trained to catch the 
slightest noise through the machine and to per- 
ceive its character. Her body is swaying con- 
stantly, and every few minutes she is required 
to make some eptry on a pad that lies in front 
of her, especially when out-of-town messages 
puss through her hands, and which must be 
charged up. Busy must be her brain, also, for 
often she has a dozen persons to care for ut once 
and a dozen things to think of. Moreover, she 
must be absolutely faithful, besides being in- 
Back of each ten or fifteen 
girls a young woman may be seen walking up 
and down, her eves alert for anything that 
needs correction either in the girl or the mech- 
anism. She is called a supervisor. Seated at 
desks in the room are three or more other girls 
called monitors. They have wires running to 
their desks, and at any time they may break in 


op any girl's work without her knowledge end 


tellizent and quick. 


learn just what that girl is doing. The manager 
of the office may also do the same. Then there 
are men constantly engaged making tests about 
town indiscriminately, in order to determine the 
efficiency of the service, and the subscriber is 
never slow to complain in case of inattention, so 
that it is practically impossible for a girl to 
Recently 
the telephone company had occasion to suspect 


neglect her duty without detection. 


that their Sunday service was pot as prompt as 
was desirable. Test men with stop-watches 
were sent out, and it was found that the an- 
swers to the calls averaged only nine seconds ; 
really a marvelous record. 

A telephone girl's work is really skilled labor. 
It takes nearly a year before she becomes pro- 
ficient, and the more intelligent she is‘the better 
results she gives. Most of the girls in the Cort- 
landt Street exchange have been with the com- 
pany five years. It is to the company’s inter- 
est to keep them, and, with a wisdom that many 
shop-keepers would do well to emulate, their 
physical comfort is looked after with the care 
that a home would provide. There is a repos- 
ing-room, where in case of illness they may lie 
down. There is an assembly - room provided 
with periodicals and newspapers, aud where the 
company provides tea, coffee, sugar, and milk 
gratis to the girls. They get paid about twice 
as much as the average shop-girl, and are not 
subject to that undesirable personal contact 
with Tom, Dick, and Harry that shop-girls en- 
counter. In short, the telephone girl does not 
attain her place until she is subjected to every 
proper test as to her character and efficiency, 
and hence she is a very superior person in the 
great army of working-women. 

The busiest hours in every telephone ex- 
change are from nine to twelve in the morning. 
Jones has received a note in the mails from 
Smith and doesn’t understand it fully, and he 
telephones for information. 

Thousands of business transactions are started 
in the morning also. At noon-time there is a 
lull for lunch, and the telephoue girl may slip 
away for a bite also, her neighbor looking after 
her work meantime by doing double duty while 
the calls are few. 
subscriber if he could see the vast amount of 


It would amaze the average 


statistical matter collected, tabulated, aud an- 
alyzed in the telephone offices. For example, 
onee a mouth the telephone calls in all the big 
exchanges of the country are plotted on a chart 
which shows the number, the hour, their kind 
(in town or out), the force of girls employed and 
their hours of work, and also half a dozen other 
things, and these charts are photographed and 
exchanged. Then they ure studied and an- 
alyzed in the effort to produce better service 
which is always going on. In one day in Feb- 
ruary last, for example, there were 420,267 talks 
in New York, Chicago, and Boston. There was 
even a greater number in New York and the 
neighboring cities immediately tributary to and 
in fact forming a part of the metropolis. So far 
does the tabulation of statistics go that informa- 
tion on any point that may come up for dis- 
cussion is easily obtainable. For instance, the 
average number of calls last vear from each 
telephone in the telephone district of New York 
The largest 
number of calls from one station was 35,109, or 
about one bundred a day, or One every six min- 


was 3,055, practically ten a day. 


utes in a day of ten hours’ Jength. The average 
number of calis per subscriber is constantly and 
rapidly increasing. 

The winter storms are the bugbears of the 
telephone system. On the long-distance lines 
of course the subway sysiem is pot in use out- 
side of large cities. The expense would be too 
enormous. The snow and sleet storm of January 
30th last cost the telephone company not less 
than twenty-five thousand dollars right in the 
vicinity of New York City. 
tainiug one hundred and cighty wires were 


Twenty poles con- 
blown down in one place. The service to the 
north was ubsolutely demoralized. Tie linemen 
rushed from the emergency stations which the 
company has equipped, and began erecting tri- 
pods and stringing temporary cables over them. 
These men climbed swaying poles in the face of 
the fierce storm and in the greatest dangers, 
working at night with lanterns, and between the 
hours of 8 A.M. on January 30th and 6 A.M. on 
January 31st had one-half of the disabled wires 
in successful operation. This shows the rapidity 
and actual heroism that linemen display in their 
work, and it also reveals the wonderful prepara- 
tion and care that the company makes to meet 
emergencies. This is only one instance, taken 
at raudom, of the care and labor that storms en- 
tail. They are constantly occurring, and the 
company as carefully tabulates statistics of them 
as it does of other details of the business. 

All this goes to show what a stupendous busi- 
ness telephoning has come to be in a city like 
New York. It uses thirty thousand miles of wire 
iv the subways and twelve thoysand overhead, 


There are seven hundred cables, some con- 


taining fifty and some one hundred pairs of 


wires, running from exchanges to terminals, 
Six large cables run over the Brooklyn Bridge 
and three submarine cables under the Kast 
River to connect New York and Brooklyn. 
There are no less than thirty-five large sub- 
marine cables under the North River to connect 
this city with other cities in New Jersey and 
the West. 
like every large organization, centre in depart- 


There is an army of workers which, 


ments and finally reach one man in their group- 
ing, and he is the head of the whole system, its 
general and its executive officer. One reason 
why there are nine exchanges in New York 
instead of one mammoth exchange, like a tele- 
graph company has, is because it would be im- 
possible to run all the cables into one building. 
They would occupy the whole street. It would 
be impossible also to take care of such a number 
at one switch-board. These switch-boards are 
enormously expensive, too, the one in the Cort- 
landt Street exchange, which is equipped for 
five thousand lines, costing alone about three 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 

So much for the telephone system in the 
largest of American cities. Although nowhere 
else in this country, or even in any country, is 
there 1 system so extensive and so weil equip- 
ped, the work of improvement is by no means 
finished. The aim of the company is to furnish 
every instrument with a metallic circuit. Sev- 
enty-tive per cent. of those in New York already 
have this equipment. 

But this is really only the beginning of the 
story instead of its end. There are immense 
systems in all other American cities. and all are 
being rapidly perfected. By means of the long- 
distance system they are all really stations on a 
vast system—one complex yet extremely simple 
system, and branching out to cover not only 
large cities but those of minor importance. One 
cannot predict the wonderful possibilities when 
this vast plant is completed in its smallest de- 
tails, as much of it is already. It is now possible 
for any subscriber to sit at his own desk in New 
York and talk to any other of one hundred 
thousand subscribers within a radius of a thou- 
sand miles as easily as he used to do with any 
one of-them within a quarter of a mile. Far 
ahead is this of any system in Europe. Over 
there if a subscriber wishes to talk with another 
subscriber in another city, he must arrange it 
before hand, and each must leave his office and 
vo to a central terminus of a long-distance line, 
often to the very great inconvenience of each 
man, 

In this extraordinary and even marvelous 
general telephone system there has already been 


invested not less than $75,000.000. The num- 
ber of conversations over the telephones has 
grown from 215,000,000 ind884 to 600,000,000 
in 1893, or ten times the number of dispatches 
handled by the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany in that vear. This immense system is al- 
ready practically perfect in its operation from 
the coast of Maine to the shores of the Missis- 
sippi and beyond the waters of the Great Lakes. 
With that spirit of progress which has been 
shown in this wonderful development, and which 
is simply typical of American enterprise the 
world over, what may not be expected yet in 


the simple march of events? 


The Cable Building. 


AMONG the notable structures which have 
been erected on lower Broudwar, in New York, 
recently, the Cable building, corner of Broad- 





THE CABLE BUILDING, BROADWAY AND 
HOUSTON STREET. 


way and Houston Street, and extending through 
to Mercer Street, is conspicuous both because of 
its imposing proportions and its architectural 
style. In the construction of this building 
foundations were laid for the ponderous cable 
railroad engines and machinery separate from 
those laid for the superstructure itself. The 
excavations for all the side walls and sustaining 
piers went down more than forty-six feet below 
the level of Broadway. As the result of this 
process of coustruction, Whe wlmost solidity was 
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assured to the structure, and this so entirely in- 
dependent of the cable-power works that not 
the slightest jar or vibration is pereeptible in 
any part of the building. 

The building occupies'an area of 127.64 feet 
on Broadway, 200 feet on Houston Street, and 
128.8 feet on Mercer Street, is eight stories in 
height, with a pent-house of iron on the rvof, in 
which are a kitchen and dining-room for the 
accommodation of the officers of the company, 
and the household apartments for the engineer 
in charge of the cable machinery, and those of 
the janitor and his family. 
the Italian Renaissance style. 


The building is in 
The body of the 
structure is built of yellow brick and white 
terra cotta, while the first and supporting story 
is of Indiana stone, which harmonizes admirably 
On the Broudway 
facade the elevation is admirably treated by a 


with the ornamentations. 


series of five great arches. Starting at the sixth 
story, with piers running from architrave to 
water table above these openings, is a series of 
These ex- 
tend from the sixth story to the architrave. The 


ten smaller arches running in pairs. 


openings in these arches are large and well 
proportioned, and afford ample light and con- 
venience for all the exacting needs of a modern 
The other facades, on Mercer 
and Houston streets, are treated in the same 
manner as that on Broadway. The architectural 
effect of the whole is most pleasing. 


counting-room. 


The enormous engines and machinery by 
which the cables of the Broadway Railroad 
from Bowling Green to Thirty-sixth Street are 
operated, are located in the basement. The 
two upper floors of the building have been plan- 
ned in offices, nearly all of which have been 
All the rest of the building, 
embracing six full floors, is devoted to mercan- 
The second, third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth floors are available for any of 


already rented. 
tile business uses. 


the lines of business which find their natural 
centre in the wholesale dry-goods district, either 
the commission, importing, or jobbing trade in 
dry-goods, woolens, clothing, notions, millinery, 
or any of the collateral branches of trade or for 
Each ove of these floors 
has an area of twenty thousand square feet, 


manufacturing lines. 


equal to the floor space of an ordinary five-story 
double business building. In addition to this 
it has all this space on a single level, every cor- 
No office build- 
ing in the city is more complete in its conven- 


ner of which has direct light. 


iences than this. 


The Yellowstone Falls. 


THE Yellowstone National Park. lying mainly 
in Wyoming, is characterized, not inaptly, as 
the great * national wonderland.” It is a region 
of hot springs and geysers, mountains and 
caflons, lakes and waterfalls. Its surface is 
mainly an undulating plateau, with a mean ele- 
vation above the sea of about eight thousand 
feet, upon the surface of which the minor 
streams flow, while the larger ones have cut 
canons for themselves, several of them being of 
Within the park area are the 
sources of the Yellowstone, which flows into 


great depth. 


and through Yellowstone Lake, a magnificent 
sheet of water of very irregular shape, having 
an area of one hundred and fifty square miles. 
A few miles below the lake the river, after a 
suecession of rapids, leaps over a cliff, making 
the upper fall, one hundred and twelve feet in 
Half a mile lower down it rolls over 
the lower full, which has a clear descent of 
three hundred feet. The riverat this poift car- 
ries, at the average stage of water, about twelve 
hundred cubic feet per second. With this fall 
the river enters the Grand Cafion, which in 
many scenic effects has not its equal on the 


height. 


globe. Our illustration gives an admirable idea 
of the majestic grandeur of the falls and the 


surrounding scenery. 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 


EUROPEAN physicians and medical journals 
report a positive cure for asthma in the Kola 
plant, found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
The Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending free trial cases of the 
Kola compound by mail to all sufferers from 
asthma who send name and address on a postal- 
card, A trial costs you nothing, * 


Wonderful Cures of Catarrh and 
Consumption by a New Discovery. 


WONDERFUL cures of Lung Diseases, Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, and Consumption, are made by the 
new treatment known in Kurope as the Andral- 
Broca Discovery. 
should write to the New Medical Advance, 67 
Kast Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and they 
will send you this new treatment free for trial. 
Bute age and all particulars of your disease, * 


If you are a sufferer vou 
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For Colds, 


Coughs, 
Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 


AYER’'S 


CHERRY PECTORAL 
the best 
of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to C Cure 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION in the 
centre of New York City. 
The Hudson River for one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. 

The beautiful Mohawk Valley, in 
which are some of the finest 
landscapes in America. 
Niagara Falls, the world’s great- 
est cataract. 

The Adirondack Mountains, *‘ the 
Nation’s pleasure-ground 
and Sanitarium.” 

The Empire State Express, the 
fastest train in the world. 
The Thousand Islands, the fish- 
erman’s paradise. 

The New York and Chicago Lim- 
ited, the most luxurious 
train in the world. 

Are a few of the many attractions 
offered the public by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL, 

‘‘ America’s Greatest Railroad. ‘a 





Chest Pains 


Short breath, palpita- 
tion, weak and sore 
lungs, pleurisy, coughs, 
colds, asthma and bron- 
chitis relieved in ONE 
MINUTE by the CvtI- 
CURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the first and 
only instantaneous pain-killing _ plaster. 
For weak, painful kidneys, back ache, 
uterine pains and weakness, it is simply 
wonderful. It vita/izes the nervous forces, 
and hence cures nervous pains and mus- 
cular weakness when all others fail. 


Price: 25c; five, $1.00. At all druggists or by 
mail. Potrer DruGc AND CHEM. Corp., Boston. 





SOPESOSOSOSE 
Lovely Complexion. 


OOTY atid > 





Pure, Soft, White Skin. ° 


Have you freckles, moth, black-heads > 
blotches, ugly or muddy skin, eczema, 
tetter, or any other cutaneous blemish ? 
Do you want a quick, permanent and ab- 
solutely infallible cure, FREE OF COST ¢ 
to introduce it? Something new, pure, 
mild and so harmless a child can use or © 
drink it with perfect safety. If so, send 
your full Post-office address to 
MISS MAGGIE E. MILETTE, 
3. 134 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. ® 
AGENTS WANTED EV SRY WHER, 




















Endorsed by 
eminent 
Physicians 
everywhere 
SOLD BY DRUG- 
GISTS AND FANCY 
GROCERS 





TRY THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC Fortifies 










Album, 75 Portraits and Autographs of Celebrities, testifying to 
. excellence of ‘ Vin Mariani.’ 


Stimulates 
Refreshes 
Body and 
Brain 





Mariani & Co., 52 W. 15TH St., New York. 








Cycles. 





In Design, Workmanship, Material 
and Finish they are BEST. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Remington Arms Company, 


313-315 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
FREE BOOK inente For men 


only. The Hewlin Medical Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A 4X5 ee” 


| Magazine Gamera 


LEATHER COVERED. 


E& HT Anthony & Co,, 


591 BROADWAY, New York. 
week, 
pages 


COMPACT. 
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practical way to gan range and 
worn kaives, forks, te | 
= outs done by Gevlasin a in mel 

















j ar metal. No experience, polishing, 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
| ‘ ation; bwl0 H 
Kvery family has do. 
Plater sells eM Profits 
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IS HALF 
A DINNER 


EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam * 
; Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
« Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
for a whole family. Prepared in five 
minutes from a bottle of 


BURNHAM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 6 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; mobes vy int. 
D+ OXOKOXOXOXOX FOFOKOKC 


Puny NTT 
: 


In appearance and size of a gent’s watch. 
In reality a Snap Shot Magazine Camera, 
Takes “peeves without reloading. So sim- 
ple, a child can operate it. $2.50 buys 
= complete with films for 36 exposures. 

ou interested in this Pocket Wonder? 
fod pk. for Lllustrated Booklet to 


MAGIC INTRODUCTION 00., 


32! Broadway, New York. 
_ Photoret photo free if you this publi 


LONDON. 

THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ- 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 
Apserccans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 

ote. 









































s 
BE PAYS THE EXPRESS = 
14K Gold Plated Watch Sent Cc. 0. D. on App 
Beautifully engraved and warranted the BEST rIERErPee, in —_ 
world for the money, and EQUAL IN APPEARANG ETO ABSOLI" GOLD 
WATCH. Examine at express 
advertisement out 










! ACCORDING TO SIZE. 


MistrEss—‘ Cynthia, how would you like to 
be as big and fat as Aunt Dinah ?” 
Cynthia— No, ma’am; | doan’ wan’ to be as 
big as she is, I’se little an’ I has the rheumatiz 
now so I can hahdly walk. Ef I wah big as she 
is I'd be daid.’ '—Judge. 


$6.22 and $10.°° 


KODAKS, 


| Snap-shot, Flash-light and time 


exposure pictures readily taken by any 
amateur with our A and B Ordinary 
Kodaks. Twenty-four pictures with- 
out reloading—simple in construction, 
well made and handsomely finished. 


You can «Do the Rest.” 
Free illustrated manual tells just how 
—but we'll do it for you if you want 
us to. 


PRICE, LOADED FOR 24 EXPOSURES, 





A Ordinary Kodak for pictures 23 x 3% in., $ 6.00 
B Ordinary Kodak for pictures 3% x 4in, 10,00 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, 1.50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


KODAKS, 
$6.00 to $100.00. 
Send for Catalogue. 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


THE OLDEST anv BEST oF ALL 
Stomach Bitters 


Anp 4s Five a Corprat As EVER Mabe. No BB 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTS. 


L.FUNKE, JR., Sole Manufr & Prop’r, 


18 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE, 


| Wire CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
(T AND PAY FREIGHT. 
}4 Poss our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
ed High Arm Singersewing machine 

= si4 finished, nickel plated, adapted 

and heavy work; a for 10 
Automatic Bo bbin Wind Self-Threading Cylia- 
4 der Shuttle, Belt. Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel At inte; ship any where on 
30 ’s Trial. No money tryeired in advance. 
15,000 now in bos Worl iss Fair Meda] awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
= — Out and send ry! for machine or large free 

talogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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FR 
OXFORD MFG. CO. 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL. 








| x ‘No.4; 


MEN 


36 LBS. \ 
| Tome i 
SO LBS. 








HE HICHEST AWARD 


Were received at 


WOoORLD’sS 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


BY THE 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE co. 


OME COMFORT 


STEEL RANCES 


ETC., ETC. 


< 
THIS ILLUSTRATES ONE OF THE 


RANGES 
RECEIVING THE 


HIGHEST AWARD OVER ALL CTHERS 


EXHIBITED. 


Made ot) Tiga ge IRON and oe tema 


PLATE and will 
LIFETIME If properly used. 


Sold ONLY BY ove. arene SALESMEN 
FROM OUR AC 


ONS throughout 
the UNITED ‘States and CANADAS. 


SALES TO JANUARY Ist, st, 1894, 277,188. ~ 
MADE ONLY B 


Y 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE co. 


ST. LOUIS, mo. a vo. 
and i TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 











| “Home Seater” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 








CRESCENTS ARE HIGH GRADE. 


The advantages of experience, unlimited facilities and 
the desire to make the best bicycle on earth for the least 
money, have enabled us to place a new line of Bicycles on 
the market that are not equaled by any listing at or near 


their prices. 
We also make 


the same frame as Crescent No. 1, 
to 25 pounds by substituting wood rims, Palmer or M. & W. 


light roadster tires and Scorcher saddle. 
Our practical catalogue shows every part of the Crescent Bicycles. Send for one. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 





the CRESCENT SCORCHER, having 


the weight being reduced 


Price, $90. 


CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK. _ 

















AWARD. FOR ‘BEER 








ANHEUSER- Thad 


BREWING ASSOCIATION, 





sT. LOUIS, MO., 


POINTS. 


SCORES THE HIGHEST 


The championship cup of the world for beer, for which not only all the great American brewers but 





those of the famous European brewing cities of Munich and Nuremberg were in keen competition, has 
been carried off by the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association of St. Louis, they having received the highest 


number of awards and scored the highest points. 


They were especially commended for the absolute purity of their beer as a pure malt and hop 


product, without corn or corn products. 
champion brewers of the world. 
Oo MEYER & CO., 


104 BROAD STKEET, 


This makes the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association the 


NEW YORK. 























“Too Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.’’ Probably because they 


don’t use 


Extract °f BEEF 


Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook to 
rival the ‘‘creations’’ of the most celebrated 
chef. Our little Cook Book tells how to use | 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day inthe month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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pnt Stand for 
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OVERM 
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SAN FRANCIsc; 


NEw vy, 
V YORK, DETROIT, 
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LED 


from the best selected 
leaf grown, regard- 
less of cost, and is 
pre-eminently 

THE GENTLEMANS SMOKE 


MARBURG BROS. 


BALTIMORE, Md 


1894, Used by Ladies 
Everywhere 








QO 


:.< ae 


For Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame and 
other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country, on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY. 


New York, Boston, CHICAGO, 
Sr. Louis, San FRANCISCO. 


Ask for BARBOUR’S. 





(ETA SL UMBIA 


vice year after year. 


IT 1S ECONOMY Gi! 
<e 4,£ TO RIDE 
% ax’ 
THE BEST 


Columbias are built to last. Riders 
know this; they see the honest old 
Columbias about and doing good ser- 


Columbias are 


also built to look well, as everybody 
knows who ever saw a Columbia. 


At $125.00, Columbias present a 


value which 


no rider can afford to 


overlook. 


Our catalogue for 1894 shows a line of wheels, 
all newly designed, which for attractiveness 
excel any bicycles ever offered. It is free at our 
agencies, or we mail it fortwo 2-cent stamps. 








Don’t pay money for water! 


A Solid Extract of Beef is more £co- 
nomica/ than a liquid, because concen- 
trated, and housekeepers will find it 
much cheaper to 


BUY 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, | 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from 
fat and gelatine or any foreign sub- 
stance, and dissolve it themselves. 


The genuine has 
this signature on 
the jar, im dlue: 




















‘|| THE PUBLIC DEMANDED 


a Strictly reliable high grade bicycle 
and have liberally recognized the 
way in which their demands have 
been met in 


OANDLOC 


| BICYCLES 
|| “HIGHEST GRADE GUARANTEED WHEELS.” 


Catalogue free at any Rambler A 
mail for two 2-cent ptm hy . euuper' wy 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
|| Chicago. Boston, Washington. New York. 























A cocoa with rich chocolate flavor, retain- 
ing all the nutritious and fat- producing 
perpenies yet not distressing to the most 

elicate, can be produced. Proven in 


HILLIPS’ 
se LQOCOQ 





| 
| 


POPE MFG. CO., 


Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
- No Alkalies 


_ Other Chemicals 


are used in the 





preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


\ \BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 

f It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. AE eRe 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester. Mass. 


The Best General Advertising Medium is 
FRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

For Rates Address 
WM. L. MILLER, Adv. Manager, 

110 Fifth Ave., New York. 








BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 


DENTIFRICE 
TEETH 


The best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the world. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Tzer, 
Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
To Remove Tartar from the TextH, 
Brown’s Oamphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the Texts, 
Brown’s Oamphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice 
To Make the Guus Hazp and Healthy, 
Brown’s Oamphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 





Price, 25c. a Bottle. For Sale by all Druggiste. 


You can rely upon what “ the people” 
say of ALLCock’s Porous PLasTerRs. They 
have been using them for over a quarter 
of a century and the longer they use them, 
the more good they find to say of them. 
Try one yourself the next time you have 
a pain or an ache, and you will add your 
voice to the general verdict. 

Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER says that 
she never indorsed any other plaster. 
RussELL SaGk, the great financier, writes, 
“T’ve used them for over twenty years, 
and they have repeatedly cured me of 
rheumatic pains, etc.;"’ MARION HARLAND 
calls an ALLcock’s “fa comforter ;” W. J. 
ARKELL, publisher of “ Judge” and “ Frank 
| Leslie's,” says “they should be in every household.” Thousands of 
| others say that ALLCock’s Porous Piasters have never failed them. 

Beware of worthless imitations. Take everybody’s word for it 


and use the genuine and always reliable 
Porous 


Al | CO C k’s Plasters 























TO CALIFORNIA 


and the Midwinter Fair 
via the Direct Route. 


Quick Time. 
No change from Chicago. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


EB. DICKINSON, 
General Manager, 
E. L. LOMAX, 
Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agt, 


- 


Omaha, Neb. 














BSVOVOs 


Hickory Bicycles. 


There is only one better bicycle in the world than the Hickory. 
A high grade safety at a price within the reach of all. Hon- 
estly made and honestly guaranteed by an honest, responsible 
company. Material and construction equal to the best. 
Equipped with Columbia tires, Columbia saddles, Columbia 
pedals, and many other Columbia parts, than which none 
better can be obtained. 

We want agents in unoccupied territory everywhere 

Write for catalogue and terms to 


HICKORY WHEEL Co., 


South Framingham, Mass. 
«@ a ee te me ee ee > D> De DOs 


ADMIRAL and». 
OPERA LIGHTS Cigarettes 


SMOKED BY THE ELITE. 


ALHKAVIS is a positive cure for nidney, Live 
and Urinary Diseases. It is from the new Polynesian 
shrub, KAVA-KAVA (botanical name: Piper Methysti- 
cum) described in New York World, Feb. 8, 1893, and 
Medical Gazette, of Dec., 1892. Endorsed by the Hos- 

itals and Physicians of Europe as a sure Specific Cure 

or Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Diabetes, Bright’s 
Disease, Brick-Dust deposits, Rheumatism, Liver Dis- 
ease, Female Complaints, pain in back, etc. Sold at 
Two Dollars a Bottle. Descriptive Book sent free to all, 
or if you will send us Ten Cents (postage stamps will do) to pay express charges, we will send 
you repaid, FREE. e know ALKAVIS is a Positive Cure, and 
we send it Free to prove its wonderful effects. Give your Post-office and nearest Express 
Office. Address, THE CHURCH KIDNEY CURE CO., 418 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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FREE CURE. 


Kidney 


ne Bottle by express, 








; EARL & WELSON’S. 
\ |MEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 

hyd “ARE THE BEST" 
FOR S EVERYWHERE. 


ALE 











Moenof 
Constable c KS Co, 


High-Class 


CARPETINGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Oriental Rugs, 
The Choicest Assortment in the 
Country. 


JAPANESE MATTINGS. 


Proadwvay 19t6 ot. 


New York. 


QOS Z 
:PURE= 


FOK THE BAPY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 








